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SING the praise of the Unknown Teacher. Famous educators 
plan new systems of pedagogy but it is the Unknown Teacher 
who delivers and guides the young. He lives in obscurity and 

contends with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, no chariots wait, 
no golden decorations are decreed. He keeps the watch along the bor- 
der of darkness and makes the attack upon the trenches of ignorance 
and folly. Patient in his daily duty to conquer the evil powers which 
are the enemies of youth, he awakens sleeping spirits, he quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager and steadies the unstable. He communi- 
cates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and girls the best treas- 
ures of the mind. He lights many candles which in later years will shine 
back to cheer him. This is his reward. No one has deserved better of 
the Republic than the Unknown Teacher. No one is more worthy to be 
enroled in a Democratic Aristocracy—king of himself and servant of 
mankind. 
—Henry Van Dyke 
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AN YOU throw off the stress and strain 
of your work and have a thoroughly good 
time? If you can’t there is something 
wrong with you. Of course, there are 

many different ways of having a good time. You 
may have it by losing yourself in the reading of 
a book which has no earthly connection with 
school teaching. Fortunate you are if every once 
in a while some good book takes you by the hand 
gently or by the collar roughly and leads or drags 
you away off from the noise and pull of your 
daily task. How it refreshes and recreates you! 
Are you located in a district so commonplace and 
vacant that you are starving for companionship 
and social enjoyment? The reading of a few 
books will fill the year with richness and every 
day of it with a good time.—F. G. Blair, president 
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The Portable Typewriter 
With Standard Keyboard 


ATA 207% DISCOUNT 


By special arrangement with the Factory, we are 
offering for the first time a discount to anyone 
engaged in Educational work. This is your op- 
portunity, don’t miss it. Write today for cata- 
logue and particulars. 


The American Typewriter Exchange 
605 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 
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Are You Acquainted With 


**An Introduction to 


Economics”’ 
By 
GRAHAM A. LAING 


Professor of Business Administration and Finance, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 








This book was written especially for 
secondary-school students, and in lan- 
guage that they can understand. 


The book speaks for itself. 
Examine it at é6ur expense 


List Price, $1.40 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


























Notable Newson Texts 


THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Three-Book and Six-Book Series with 
Teachers’ Manuals and Drill Cards— 
Foundation Number Work. The state 
adopted arithmetic in Kentucky. 


BRYCE’S LANGUAGE TRAINING 
listed in the ‘ 


Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 
1925-1926 


THE ALDINE READERS 


Primer and Book One 
adopted as 
Optional Basal Method 
in Virginia Schools 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Diversity in Experience 
Diversity in Services 


Whatever the financial prob- 
lems of your line of business, 
among the officers of the 
First and Merchants you will 
find one or more who are 
familiar with them. 


Whatever banking facilities 
your business requires, this 
institution provides them. 


First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 
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A COMPLETE READING UNIT 


HORN LEARN TO 
STUDY READERS 


A complete reading unit of 





HORN-SHIELDS 
FLASH CARDS 


i Flash cards which carry a 
the work type providing inter- Saye ‘ 
scientifically selected vocabu- 
lary and supply exercises 
which are an essential part of 
the program for improving 
silent reading. They remedy 


esting factual material related 
to the pupil’s other studies. 
The readers develop in the 
pupil the four important 


classes of abilities needed for : 2 
any tendency to lip-reading, 


improper eye fixation, or 
slothful thinking. 


effective study: location, com- 





prehension, organization, and 








remembrance. 








GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 











Law’s 


English for It is being used 


in Virginia 
Immediate Use High Schools 


with drill in essentials 














ff \ 
In providing interesting and teachable material in com- biol | 
position and grammar for use in high schools, LAw’s ose 
E;NGLISH FOR IMMEDIATE USE is unsurpassed. It pro- cate i 
vides a means of leading pupils into a purposeful activity Engi 
and in so doing brings about live situations. This un- lists this 
usual combination results in rapid growth in correct book for 
habits of speaking and writing. the third 
If interested in using this book in your classes, write and fourth 
a years y 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS , 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Our Biggest Failure in American Education 


By DR. HENRY LOUIS SMITH, President, Washington and Lee University 
Address delivered before the Trustees Association at the Roanoke Convention 


HE. besetting sin of present-day America 
| a typical of “100% Americans” is their 
shallow self-conceit based on ignorance 
aud insulation and their habitual boastfulness 
which makes the purse-proud American traveler 
and his utter lack of manners known and hated 
ll around the world, even by those whose daily 
bread depends on his patronage. 
Of the long list of American customs and 
haracteristics to which the “100% American” 
ints with pride” the two most vehemently 
»roclaimed and overrated are our so-called dem- 
cratic system of self-government and our Amer- 
n system of universal education free to every 
ing American and supported by tax revenues 
m all citizens whether they have children to 
educated or not. | 
ach of these complicated and historic sys- 
on which our American civilization is 
ed, seems to be disintegrating and possibly 
king down before our very eyes, while with 
haracteristic American gayety and optimism we 
int up Our ever-accumulating money, measure 
cur tremendous commerce and boast of our over- 
wded railways and highways and our in- 
toxicating “prosperity.” Since the elaborate 
civilizations of Greece and Rome and. Egypt and 
Spain and Russia and Central America reached 
a similar stage of intoxicating prosperity and 
self-satisfaction just before their final collapse, 
let me as an American citizen and educator lay 
before you 
“irst—The basic and supreme task of our 
\merican democracy. 
econd—The threatened breakdown of our 
established system of democratic self-govern- 
ment. 





Third—The fatal one-sidedness of our elabo- 
rate system of American education. 

Fourth—The call of such a crisis to Ameri- 
can educators. 

To discuss adequately any one of these four 
topics would require a whole series of carefully 
prepared addresses. I will compress each one 
into a half dozen sentences leaving these Ameri- 
can educators to draw their practical con- 
clusions and dedicate American education to the 
salvation and development of American civiliza- 
tion. 

First—What is the basic and supreme task 
of our American civilization on which _ its 
permanence, its development, its very existence 
depends? 

Its supreme task is not money making, nor 
world-wide commerce, nor military and naval 
power, nor financial supremacy as the giant 
money lender of the world. These might only 
hasten its tragic downfall. 

The right training of all its future citizens 
during their formative childhood and youth is 
the supreme task of a Christian self-governing 
democracy like ours, the test and measure of 
eur American civilization, the highest and most 
fruitful of all its manifold activities. It is our 
most complex and difficult American problem 
and our most inspiring and limitless American 
opportunity. 

Let but one whole generation of our Amer- 
ican young people be rightly trained not in in- 
tellect only but in body and spirit and moral char- 
acter, in love and unselfish brotherhood and self- 
sacrifice for the common good, and almost every 
knotty and menacing problem in our American 
life—social, economic, industrial, political, would 
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be far on the road toward a successful solution. 
Let the training of the young be wholly neglected 
for a single generation and our American civili- 
zation, having lost in that generation its art, 
literature, applied science and religion, would be 
far on the road to primeval savagery. 

The second item in our four-fold program is 
the breakdown of our American system of self- 
government, the outburst of crime, murder, high- 
way robbery and anarchy which has defied and 
overwhelmed our American courts and law- 
enforcement agencies during the past six or 
eight years. 

Let every American patriot and especially 
every American educator learn why the recent 
triumph of democracy and the rule of the many 
should so rapidly fill our land and all Europe 
with crime and lawlessness. 

For over four hundred years, originating in 
a revolt against religious despotism, gathering 
irresistible momentum with each successive vic- 
tory, modern civilization has been swinging from 
medieval despotism toward universal democracy, 
from the rule of the one or the few to the master- 
ship of the many. 

As long as the diffusion of intelligence, 
morality and religion kept pace with this steady 
diffusion of power and liberty the sum total of 
human welfare and human happiness increased 
with the progress of democratic self-government 
ull the very name, Democracy, became a religion. 

The world war, however, broke up this benefi- 
cent equilibrium between diffusing power and 
diffusing morality. It checked every process of 
education and religion, taught murderous hatred 
as a holy duty, set free every hellish passion of 
lust and cruelty and undermined all the ma- 
chinery of law and government while it trans- 
ferred to the ignorant and lawless the fatal gifts 
of power without wisdom and liberty without 
morality or self-government. 

This so-called triumph of democracy in Amer- 
ica has given everybody the ballot, has broken 
up the coherence and solidarity of the two his- 
toric political parties, has undermined or ren- 
dered ineffective all our legal and _ traditional 
agencies of restraint in home, church, school and 
State till the young people of America of both 
sexes are in open revolt against social restraints, 
and in murder, burglary, highway robbery and 


crimes of violence our blessed homeland leads 
the whole world. 

This disastrous moral breakdown of our 
American civilization emphasizes the third item 
of our discussion—the fatal one-sidedness of our 
elaborate system of American education which 
offers to every American free intellectual train- 
ing at the public expense from the kindergarden 
through the university. 

During the past half dozen post-war years our 
American system of universal tax-supported edu- 
cation for all citizens has experienced an out- 
burst of zeal, expansion and _ unprecedented 
liberality never known in the history of civiliza- 
tion. We have invested a billion dollars in new 
high schools, another billion in enlarging our 
colleges and universities, a billion a year in 
teachers’ salaries and equipment and_ have 
doubled and trebled the number of high school 
and college graduates. 

That this outburst of educational activity, this 
spectacular triumph of our American system of 
free education for every citizen should fill the 
whole land with highly trained and daring 
criminals, dedicating their trained powers to 
robbery and murder and openly scorning and 
nullifying our elaborate system of police and 
courts and penitentiaries—this appalling com- 
bination of universal education and universal 
crime is to my mind the leading educational 
problem of America, the most insistent call to 
our educational statesmen, the severest and most 
unanswerable indictment of our present Amer- 
ican method of operating our vast tax-supported 
system of training schools for our future citi- 
zenship. 

The third item in our program is the fatal 
one-sidedness of our American education, the 
fixed American tradition that tax-supported edu- 
cation must confine itself to the development of 
the intellect alone, that education in honor, 
honesty, morality and human brotherhood must 
be left to the churches and Sunday schools of 
the nation. 

Of all our hateful and harmful American 
traditions none in my judgment is so devilish 


and destructive as the openly expressed belief 
that to teach American children the laws and 
customs of righteous living is so sectarian and 
theological that it must be omitted by all the 
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(raining schools supported by taxation. Many 
church leaders not only condemn the State 
schools as fatal to Christian character but seem 
to rejoice in their proclaimed Godlessness and 
oppose every effort to make them more efficient 
character builders. 

As one whose life has been devoted to what 
is called Christian education, let me express my 
nixed and life-long belief as to the fatal error 
of our American tradition. 

Every worthy American citizen, whether 
Protestant or Catholic or Jew or Agnostic, 
whether Orthodox, or Liberal, or Indifferent, 
believes with all his heart that every young 
American should be carefully trained to speak 
the truth, to be honest and honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, to be fair and just and gener- 
ous and kind-hearted, to be moral and pure- 
minded and chaste and self-controlled, to form 
the habit of brotherhood, community-action and 
of organized self-government for the common 
welfare. 

Yet where in all our vast educational system 
will you find these truths recognized, this urgent 
civic duty performed, these departments of in- 
struction placed in the curriculum, these most 
vital and important teachers trained and em- 
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ployed, or this sorely needed teaching given to 
the rulers and makers of the America of to- 
morrow? 

This, my fellow citizens, is the biggest failure 
of our American civilization, the most inex- 
plicable blunder of our Christian citizens, the 
most fatal defect in our elaborate educational 
machinery—this utter neglect of definite and ef- 
fective moral training in our nation-wide system 
of tax-supported schools and colleges and 
universities. 

This is America’s call to every right-thinking 
citizen. 

Let the teachers and preachers and leaders of 
the nation exert every effort to make the moral 
culture of our swarming millions catch up with 
their inventive genius, their miracles of applied 
science and their marvelous advance in organized 
industry and world-wide commerce. 

Then instead of Russian anarchy and Italian 
despotism and a carnival of defiant crime, we 
shall see millions of enlightened freemen rising 
together into the privileges of cooperative citizen- 
ship and dedicating their new-found powers and 
accumulating wealth to the cause of human hap- 
piness and human welfare in our thrice-blessed 
America! 





Fields of Usefulness for the County Teachers Associations 
By A. ALDO CHARLES, President, Buchanan County Teachers Association 


HI question most frequently asked by 
teachers is, What is the purpose of a 
county teachers association? The reason 
is not far to seek. We organize at the begin- 
ning of the school session, pay our dues and hear 
very little more about it until the next year. 

The purpose of this article is to offer a few 
suggestions and give a few examples that would 
tend to make the county teachers associations 
more worth while. 

‘here are a great many things which teachers 
might do collectively for their mutual benefit and 
for the benefit of the school system. All that is 
necessary is to have a leader, one to start a move- 
ment and push it to a successful conclusion. 
This task naturally devolves upon the president 


ot the organization. But the president can do 


very little without the wholehearted support of 





all the teachers in the association. Energetic of- 
ficials and the cooperation of the teachers are the 
two first requisites of a successful organization. 

The first movement put on by the Buchanan 
County Teachers Association was an election 
among the school children on election day. The 
movement was started too late to get a very good 
response but the interest displayed by the schools 
that did try it indicates that the plan has great 
possibilities. Democracy is on trial and the only 
way that this institution can be secured is to 
bring up an intelligent electorate. This duty 
devolves upon the teaching profession and we 
must not neglect it. Voting is a blood-bought 
privilege and we should impress upon the pliant 
youths the sacredness of it. This can be done 
in no better way than by devoting election day 
to instruction in the process of democracy. 
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Election day should be devoted exclusively to 
instruction in the method of election beginning 
with the primaries and nominating conventions 
and extending on through election day. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the election 
officials and their duties and then culminate the 
whole affair with a regular election with the 
children acting as officers and candidates. This 
would give them a clearer insight into the whole 
election process and cause them to realize the 
importance of honesty in it. 

The party leaders hold the secret to democracy. 
They have been the powers behind the throne. 
To leave off instruction in this field would make 
the instruction very deficient. It is very un- 
fortunate that the party leaders have not always 
been what they should. By instructing the pupils 
as'to the place the party plays in the election and 
the duties of the party officials, it prepares them 
for honest party officials. More corruption has 
been wrought by unscrupulous party officials 
than the founders of democracy ever dreamed of. 
Their greatest influence is exerted over the un- 
educated voter and an educated electorate will 
lesson his influence. But a high class of party 
officials will eliminate it. 

It is evident that to carry out this program 
many teachers would have to do right much 
studying themselves. It includes enough ma- 
terial to constitute a whole day of instruction, 
but I believe it would be the most valuable day 
of the whole school year. The teachers would 
not only help themselves but they would per- 
form the greatest service to their State. It is a 
task well within the functions of a teachers’ 
association. A concerted effort is required on 


the part of every teacher and full cooperation 
from the school officials if it is to be a success. 
But all would be amply repaid in the knowledge 
that they had preformed a service to the Stat 
and nation and a duty to posterity. 

This is only one of the fields of service. Space 
will not permit me to discuss several others but 
I might briefly mention them. A county school 
paper would be a mighty fine thing, especially for 
the rural schools. It is impossible for each small 
school to have a paper but it would be an eas) 
matter for all the schools to publish one together. 
This would be a means of disseminating school 
news throughout the county and let each school 
know what the others are doing. More publicity 
could be given to the movements put on by the 
county organization. 

The association can also be a general help 
to each teacher in the county. A few meetings 
could be arranged for the year and each teacher 
could give the others the benefit of her experi- 
ences. The teachers in this way would be 
mutually benefited. 

I have not tried to exhaust the fields in which 
the association could be of service. I have men- 
tioned only a few as reminders that the field is 
ripe with harvest. The possibilities of service to 
the county school system are many and 
should not fail to take advantage of them. |! 
believe that an energetic organization. in eac! 
county will go a long way toward raising the 
Virginia school system to the high plane which 
it deserves. A school system is measured by the 
service it renders to the State. Let us not 


falter in the performance of our service. 


A SONG OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


The incessant patter of rain on the roof 
Has kept me indoors today; 

And the shuttle of thought is threading the woof 
Through the warp of a December lay. 


And my memory turns to the days of my youth 
And the dreams of those roseate skies, 

When the sunlight of love and the beacon of truth 
First broke on my worshipping eyes. 


While I sat by the fire on a December night, 
And heard of the Virgin Birth, 

When the Angel appeared on the Judean height 
Proclaiming good-will upon earth. 


So the swift-fleeting years have gone by in their train 
With the Christmas-tide story retold, 


And my lips have repeated again and again, 
The theme of the Wise Men of old. 


And the Shepherds that watched o’er their flocks 
night 
And the Angel and Heavenly Throng; 
And the Child, and the Mother, and the Star with its 
light— 
*Tis the burden, today, of my song. 
For my feet have been guided on Life’s rough way 
3y the light of that “Beacon of Yore,” 
And I stand, like the Seers where the Christ-Child 
lay, 
And worship—and love—and adore. 


DAVID I. SUTER. 
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A Vital Program for the Small High School 


By BANCROFT BEATLEY, Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Address before the Department of Principals and Supervisors at Roanoke 


150 pupils is handicapped in its attempt to 
provide a program of studies that is 
equate from the point of view of the needs 
society and at the same time economical of 
‘ministration. Since a very large proportion 
of the high schools of Virginia enrol fewer than 
150 pupils, the problem of providing at reason- 
le cost a vital program for these schools is an 
ute issue. I propose, therefore, to consider 
vith you the commoner weaknesses of programs 
in the small high school and to suggest ways by 
which these programs may be improved without 
adding materially to the cost of operation of 
these schools. 


A NY high school enroling fewer than about 


Factors That Tend to Prevent Vitalizing of the 
Program of the Small High School 


1. Small high schools attempt to meet rigid 
uirements of endowed colleges. In spite of 
fact that only a small percentage of the 
graduates of the small high school plan to enter 
« endowed colleges, many of these schools plan 
their programs almost entirely in terms of col- 
lege entrance requirements. Is it fair for the 
ill high school to organize its program in the 
interest of this very small group of college-goers 
at the expense of the larger group of non-college- 
goers? Most small high schools should admit 
rankly that they cannot prepare for any college 
iich imposes arbitrary requirements beyond 
those justified in the interest of developing a well- 
rounded individual competent to take his place in 
a dynamic society. 

2. The public wrongly judges the small high 
school on its success m preparing for college. 
About the only tangible evidence which the pub- 
lic has of the success of its high school is the 
rd of the school in preparing pupils for col- 

Public pressure is brought to bear on the 

ol with the poor record and the interests of 

the non-college-goers and the pupils who leave 
ol dissatisfied with the educational offering 
ignored. 


leg 


The public and many high school teachers 





place false values on certain traditional subjects 
of study. Implicit faith in the general values of 
such studies as algebra, geometry, Latin, French, 
formal grammar and laboratory science tend to 
perpetuate these studies in the program of the 
small high school (and the large high school as 
well). If these subjects are more valuable to the 
average mortal than social science, modern litera- 
ture, general business and home-making, their 
effects on the individual are so subtle as to elude 
the most competent psychologists. 

4. The small high school iabors under the 
handicap of heavy teaching assignments and an 
unstable teaching staff. The teaching load in the 
small high school is already heavy in the number 
of periods taught per day. It is common to find 
teachers conducting six and seven classes per 
day, while a teaching load of eight classes is by 
no means a rarity. Furthermore, the teacher in 
the small high school must be a “jack of all 
trades.” He is not infrequently called upon to 
teach such impossible combinations as English, 
French, commercial arithmetic, geometry and 
ancient history. The fear that a vital program 
of secondary education will increase the com- 
plexity of the teacher’s work in the small high 
school tends to retard progress toward a better 
type of secondary education. Again, the turn- 
over in the teaching staff of the small high 
school is rapid. Many of you will be principals 
of different schools next year. That fact should 
not prevent you from doing your best to improve 
secondary education in the community where you 
are at present employed. Fortunately the supply 
of adequately trained teachers is coming abreast 
of the demand. The next five years will prob- 
ably witness a much less rapid turnover of the 
teaching staff in the small high schools. 

These then are some of the more important 
factors which have tended to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional program of studies in the small high 
school—the dominance of college entrance re- 
quirements, the pressure of an uninformed pub- 
lic opinion concerning the success of the schooi 
and the value of its offering and the handicap of 
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heavy teaching assignments. The principal of 
the small high school has the responsibility of 
leading his community and his co-workers to a 
more intelligent view of the functions of modern 
secondary education. 


Principles on Which the Vitalized Program 
Should Be Based 


The assumptions upon which a vitalized pro- 
gram of studies should be based may be stated 
categorically as follows: 

1. Secondary education must recognize first 
the needs of American society, secondly, if at all, 
the needs of a particular community. There is 
no reason to expect that the graduates of the 
small high school will remain in the community 
which furnished their education. 

2. Secondary education has its responsibilities 
to all normal children of high school age. The 
college-goers are only a small, though important, 
part of the entire group. 

3. Secondary education must recognize the 
needs of workers in the major phases of human 
endeavor—the professions, commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry and home-making. 

4. A minimum program of studies acceptable 
to the State must include a reasonable offering 
in the major fields of human interest—English 
language and literature, social studies, science, 
mathematics, foreign language, agriculture, com- 
merce, home-making, industrial arts, aesthetic 
arts and health education. 

5. Required studies must be justified by gen- 
eral social need rather than individual need if 
the two appear to conflict. No study should be 
required of all pupils on the grounds of superior 
disciplinary value. (The present requirement of 
algebra in the first year is not justified.) 

6. The subject matter of every course should 
be chosen so as to bring out the greatest possible 
contribution of the study to modern life. (This 
is almost an impossibility in formal mathematics 
and foreign language study.) 

7. The teaching load in courses requiring prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher should not 
exceed five periods per day. 

The minimum program as indicated above 
implies a total offering of from 35 to 40 units. 
To what extent can this program be realized in 
the three-teacher high school—the minimum 


standard for an accredited high school in Vir- 


ginia? A three-teacher high school can offer not 
more than 25 units in its total program and not 
more than 15 units in any one year if the teach- 
ing load is to remain below the commonly ac- 
cepted desirable maximum. It is clear then that 
the small high school of three teachers cannot 
hope to include all the elements which the needs 
of society dictate as a minimum secondary school 
program. The three-teacher high school then 
must select those elements of the minimum pro- 
gram which will meet the needs of the greatest 
number of pupils without doing violence to the 
interest of minority groups. The program pro- 
posed for the three-teacher high school includes 
the following studies: 


In any One year 


0 eee eee 4 units 3 units 
Sorted SUGes «2.460005. 4 units 3 units 
Natural Science .. 4 units 2 units 
Mathematics ......4...0+ 3 Wats 2 units 
Foreign Language ...... 2 units 1 unit 
Vocational Work 

—for Boys ........... 4 units 2 units 

—for Girls ........... 4 units 2 units 





25 units 15 units 
(The program of studies suggested together 
with a list of the courses offered in any single 
year and a time schedule is appended to this 
abstract. ) 


A brief characterization of each of the major 
divisions of the proposed program will indicate 
the lines upon which vitalization is sought. 

English Language and Literature. The spirit 
of language instruction should be toward the de- 
velopment of language as a vehicle for express- 
ing thought. Present teaching suffers from 
emphasis on the development of style in writ- 
ing and the formal aspects of language. In 
literature, wide reading with emphasis on modern 
literature rather than the detailed analysis of a 
few classics should be encouraged. The values 
sought are social and appreciative. The technical 
English demanded of college-goers must not 
dominate instruction in English if it is to be vital 
English is justified as a prescribed study for at 
least two years, perhaps for three. English 
classes in the third and fourth years may be 
combined. 
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Social Studies. The sequence of social studies 
ould be community civics, modern history, 
\merican history, American social problems. 
he community civics and the American social 


problems may well be required of all. Modern 
history and American history. may be offered in 
alternate years. 
civilization may find place as an introduction to 


The contribution of ancient 


modern history. 

Natural Science. The sequence in science in- 
struction may well be general science, biological 
science, practical physics and practical chemistry. 
General science is perhaps justified as a pre- 
scribed study. Biology, physics and chemistry 
may be rotated once every third year. Individual 
laboratory work is hopeless in most small high 
schools. Class experiments done by a group of 
pupils under the direction of the teacher require 
little equipment and are probably more valuable. 
The mathematical aspects of physics and chemis- 
iry shoyld give way to the contributions of these 
sciences in modern life. 

\lathematics. The three units in mathematics 
hould be general mathematics, algebra and 
geometry. It is questionable whether any of 
these should be required of all pupils—surely the 

juirement should not exceed general mathe- 

ities. Algebra and geometry may be offered in 
alternate years. They are justifiable largely as 
preparation for later study of a_ specialized 
character. 


Foreign Language. This is probably the least 
important feature in the program. The value of 
foreign language for most students is doubtful 
wt best. Two units of one foreign language are 
included in the program of the three-teacher high 
school in order that students desiring to devote 
their entire attention to academic work may find 
16 units of academic study. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the language studied is Latin, 
French or German. In any case, there is no 

juate ground for requiring pupils who take 
foreign language to pass two years of the study 
to gain credit for it. Beginning foreign language 
may be offered in alternate years. 


locational Work for Boys. The offering in 


this field should include some elements of agri- 


culture, mechanic arts and business. It must not 
be assumed that the boys who take this work 
will necessarily become: farmers; but if they do 
turn to agricultural work they will need to know 
something of mechanics and business methods as 
well as the technique of farming. Certain pupils 
should be allowed to spend half of their time in 
work of this character. No attempt should be 
made to meet Smith-Hughes standards. 


Vocational Work for Girls. The offering in 
this field should center about training for the 
management of the home. The content should 
not be limited to cooking and sewing, but should 
include child care, home nursing, care of cloth- 
ing, budgeting and the business aspects of home 
management. The small high school is not 
justified in offering training for such specialized 
occupations as stenographer and bookkeeper un- 
less it provides first for types of vocational train- 
ing which will serve a larger proportion of the 
high school group. 

Aesthetic Arts. It will be noted that the 
proposed program makes no allowance for 
artistic or musical expression. Students who 
secure private instruction in these fields under 
competent teachers should receive credit for 
out-of-school study and should be allowed at 
least one unit per year for this work. The 
appreciative ‘aspects of the aesthetic arts may be 
dealt with in a special period set aside for as- 
semblies and other school activities. 


Health Activities. One period each day should 
be devoted to physical activities, if possible in 
the open air. Brief setting up drills and group 
games stressing big-muscle activities are sug- 
gested. 

This outline of a reform program of studies 
is necessarily sketchy, but it will perhaps suffice 
to indicate the lines along which the problem of 
vitalizing secondary school instruction may well 
be attacked. The task of putting such a program 
into effect involves educating the community to 
an appreciation of the problem; it involves meet- 
ing opposition on the part of uninformed teachers 
and parents. It is a task that challenges the best 
efforts of the principal of the small high school. 
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The Course of Study for Elementary Schools 


By RACHEL ELIZABETH GREGG 


The Importance of the Course of Study 
HEN 


about one thing, it is one evidence of 
For the 


many people busy themselves 

the importance or need of it. 
past fifteen years an increasing number of stu- 
dents of education and educators have been oc- 
cupied in studying or investigating some phase 
of the course of study for elementary schools. 
The report, which Dr. Frank McMurry made in 
1912 summarizing the findings of a recently com- 
pleted survey of the New York City schools, 
focused attention on the elementary school cur- 
riculum as the most important instrument for 
training children. 

The Commission on the Curriculum of the 
Department of Superintendence expresses the 
same thought in the Third Yearbook of this or- 
ganization. “The public school curriculum de- 
termines what boys and girls are taught in school. 
With the exception of the personality of the 
teacher, no other educational factor equals it in 
importance. The elementary school curriculum 
lays the foundation of every child’s education; 
and it constitutes all the school training of about 
three fifths of America’s children.””* 

Until very recently, the courses of study used 
in the public schools of our country resembled 
an old New England farmhouse which had been 
“built to” by each successive owner. Originally 
the course of study consisted of “the three R’s” 
which represented those subjects not included in 
the home training but considered necessary in 
training citizens. To this core many subjects 
have been added, frequently by a legislature in- 
fluenced by some enthusiasts, sometimes by public 
opinion and sometimes through the application 
of educational theories. 

Through focusing attention upon the anti- 
quated and archaic facts taught to their children, 
the laymen (public opinion) started. a scientific 
study of the content of such subjects as arith- 
metic, spelling, grammar. As many of these 
studies were made in teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education connected with great uni- 


*Department of Superintendence, Third Yearbook, 
page 9. 


versities, the findings of these investigations, 
although published, were not widely known by 
those whose business it was to make courses of 
study. 

In 1923, the Department of Superintendence 
appointed a Commission on the Curriculum 
whose business it was “To bring together the 
elements for the construction of a suitable cur- 
riculum for the boys and girls of American pub- 
lic schools.’’* 

While considering what would be the greatest 
service in curriculum making it could render 
to the educators of the country, the commission 
realized that there already existed a large 
amount of unorganized material resulting from 
the scientific studies mentioned above. But these 
results were in such a form that few school 
administrators could apply them to the construc- 
tion of a course of study. The commission deter- 
mined, therefore, to collect, analyze and publish 
in one volume “the outstanding research studies 
in each of the subjects of the elementary cur- 
riculum.” Part III of the Third Yearbook gives 
a careful digest of these studies under the title 
“Curricular Problems and Their Scientific Solu- 
Here, the educator who is struggling with 
weights and 


tion.” 
curriculum revision may find 
measures for determining the relative importance 
of the various elements in each subject. 
Nations, States and private business enterprises 
employ experts to survey their organizations and 
suggest means of making them thoroughly ef- 
ficient. So in education it is necessary to apply 
scientific methods to the study of the public 
schools and the course of study in order to 
eliminate waste and to secure efficiency. 


Virginia’s Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools 


The public schools of Virginia have been ¢s 
tablished by the people for the purpose of train- 
ing boys and girls for citizenship in this great 
Commonwealth. In order to find out what type 
of training is necessary we must find out the 


' 
Nn 


kind of citizen needed to keep this State, wiici 
~ *Department of Superintendence, Third Year! ok, 
page 3. 
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yed such a tremendous part in establishing the 
reat republic, a formative power in America. 
In the first place we need a literate citizen- 
»; even a short ballot must be read, and all 
enters into selecting lawmakers should be 
ed upon carefully critical reading and not 
n the crossroad club or the oratory of cam- 
on speakers. We need citizens who value 
ycalth and know the laws which must be followed 
preserving it. We need citizens who support 
mselves and families decently—having com- 
fortable homes and healthy children regularly at- 
tending school—all of which means that these 
citizens must be able to do some form of work 
ficiently. We need citizens who have learned 
cooperate with others, to control themselves, 
» respect the laws of the country and to appre- 
cite and preserve the rights of others. We need 
citizens who have some resources which will help 
ii, their family and their guests to enjoy such 
hours of leisure that they may have. 
\\hen we consider this list which by no means 
exhausts the qualities desired in our future citi- 
s, we realize that the institution selected to 
carry on the training must have the best and most 
cficient course of study. So strongly has Vir- 
vnia considered this function of the public 
schools that the General Assembly from time to 
time has incorporated into the laws of the State 
certain acts which required specified subjects 
taught. One notable instance of such legislation 
is the health bill passed by the General Assembly 
| 1920 and re-enacted in 1922 and 1924. This 
law requires that hygiene shall be taught to all 
pupils in the public schools; that each pupil shall 
he given a physical examination annually; that 
physical exercises for the development of the 
children shall be a part of each day’s program. 
A general summary of the laws relating to the 
subjects to be taught in the public schools will 
be found in the third and fourth paragraphs on 
page 9 of the State Course of Study, 1926 
Edition. 
1922, when the Honorable Harris Hart, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ap- 
pointed a State committee to make a new course 
of study for the elementary schools of Virginia, 
he fully realized the problems and responsibilities 
devolving upon the schools. He selected as 
members of this committee educators who knew 


the conditions of the various sections of the 
State so that the needs of all parts of Virginia 
wouid be considered while forming the course of 
study. In addition, the committee constantly 
kept in mind the average amount of training 
of rural teachers; the meager equipment of the 
rural schools; the lack of understanding educa- 
tional problems on the part of school patrons. 

Superintendent Hart, at the first meeting of 
the committee, placed clearly before it its task. 
It was to make a new course of study for Vir- 
ginia elementary schools which should incor- 
porate those subjects specified in the laws of 
the State. In doing this, the committee should 
use all available studies, should consult experts 
in the various subjects to be included and in 
every way should use the many investigations 
and scientific. studies which bear upon the course 
of study; but, in its final form, the course of 
study must be organized to meet the conditions 
peculiar to the various sections of Virginia. 

The committee, therefore, was confronted with 
the problem of making a course of study which 
should on the one hand contain the elements in 
training boys and girls for citizenship in Vir- 
ginia and at the same time meet the limited con- 
ditions existing in the average rural school. It 
was also the belief of those most interested in 
this project that the course of study if used 
would develop the schools and the teachers to 
such an extent that it would be necessary to re- 
vise the course of study within three years. In 
the Foreword to the Revised Edition, Superin- 
tendent Hart states: 

“In offering to the superintendents and teacin- 
ers of Virginia this revised edition of the ele- 
mentary course of study, it is gratifying to state 
that, after three years of trial, the course has 
met the expectations predicted for it in 1923. It 
has been serviceable in creating for teachers a 
professional attitude toward their work and in 
guiding them in their efforts to teach efficiently 
the required subjects of the curriculum.” 

Sut the same idea is again embodied in the 
statement, “A secondary purpose of the course 
of study is to aid in the training of teachers for 
the rural elementary schools. Every teacher who 
carefully studies this manual for the purpose of 
understanding the methods presented, of know- 
ing the subject matter and of adapting these 
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(that is, method and subject matter) to meet the 
needs of her own grade or grades will have 
grown immeasurably.” The careful use of this 
book, especially of Part III, will continue the de- 
velopment of schools, pupils and teachers so that 
the State Board of Education will have to pro- 
vide for a further revision in 1929. Such a 
revision should reflect not only the progress 
made in Virginia schools but also the results of 
research and scientific investigations. 

A State course of study, no matter how care- 
fully prepared, cannot meet the varying condi- 
tions of each local community. The general 
program, the method and the suggestions will 
have to be modified by the conditions existing 
in the community and to meet the individual dif- 
ferences of the pupils. However, the minimum 
requirements for completing the work of each 
grade must be followed. The Virginia Course 
of Study recognizes this condition through the 
following statement: ‘Because school conditions 
vary greatly throughout the State it is not pos- 
sible for a course of study to be prepared which 
can be followed in every detail in all schools. 
Therefore, the State Department expects each 
teacher to use this (manual Part III) as a guide 
in planning the work of her particular school but 
to cover the minimum requirements (pages 37- 
42) set up for each grade.” 

To the teacher, this volume includes a hand- 
book on educational practice and theories, an out- 
line of the minimum requirements for each grade 
and a manual which offers suggestions for teach- 
ing each subject in each grade. The digest of 
the important school laws (pages 8-13) and the 
regulations of the State Board of Education in 
Part I give all of the information which a teacher 
ordinarily needs for conducting the schools. 
Those who carefully read these pages, particu- 
larly paragraphs 4 and 5 on page 9, and follow 
them will be able to avoid many unfortunate 
situations. In addition to the School Laws, this 
section deals with many subjects of importance 
such as School Libraries, Survey of School 
Plant, School Organizations, Arbor Day, School 
Discipline, Marking Pupils. The discussion of 


these topics while based upon sound educational 





principles are so worded as to avoid a technical 
vocabulary and phraseology. The ideas, there- 
fore, may be easily understood and applied to 
daily classroom work. 


Program of Studies and Textbooks 

Under the heading Programs of Studies and 
Textbooks, pages 37-42, the minimum require- 
ments in each subject for each grade are listed. 
The concise form in which these requirements 
are given should suggest to the teacher that these 
pages are to be used for ready reference only. 
No assistance in teaching or in method is given 
in this section, but references are made to the 
pages in Part III where assistance can be secured 
in planning and teaching each subject. Unfor- 
tunately, some few teachers, principals and super- 
intendents have not been able to make this dis- 
tinction. Recently, a teacher said to the writer, 
“The textbook gives me all of the help I need 
in teaching.” It is to be hoped that each teacher 
in the elementary schools will study Part III— 
The Course of Study, during this year. Such 
a plan would make the school work more enjoy- 
able to pupils and teachers. 


Schedule for Daily Class Instruction 

It is necessary for the orderly conduct of the 
day’s work that the school should have a sched- 
ule to cover its many activities. Inexperienced 
teachers have much trouble in planning such a 
schedule. Even those with some years of teach 
ing experience find the making of a daily sched- 
ule an arduous task. The course of study offers 
schedules for several types of schools. These 
schedules indicate the succession of recitations 
with the amount of time to be given to each. 
They also give a schedule for work to be done 
by the pupils who are not reciting. In addition 
the schedule suggests certain combinations of the 
course which would lessen the number of recita 
tions each day. 

Again, these schedules are not expected to 
meet the conditions in all schools in Virginia 
However, they offer a model upon which to a: 
the schedule which does fit each school. 
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A Technique of Classroom Supervision 


By SIDNEY B. HALL, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 


T GOES without saying that instruction is 
| the most important activity of any school, 

whether public or private or whether elemen- 
tary or high. There are, of course, many activi- 
ties other than instruction in any school which 
are very important. It must be remembered, 
however, that a school exists mainly for the 
imparting of information and knowledge. The 
principal of a school has many functions to 
perform. He also has many things of importance 
io improve, but if instruction is the most im- 
portant activity of a school, then the most im- 
portant function of the principal is to improve 
the instruction. In order to improve instruction 
a definite technique must be had or recognized 
by the individual who is to perform this function. 
However good or efficient a school may be, it is 
usually found that some poor teaching takes place 
in such a school. In other words, poor teaching 
may be assumed under the very best conditions. 
lf this be true, then supervision is needed even 
in the most efficient school. It is needless to say 
that the greatest need of the schools of Virginia, 
or even of the United States, is supervision—a 


type of supervision which will ultimately improve 





he instruction in the school. 

For years and years teaching in an elementary 

hool has been looked upon as an art. Only 
recently has teaching in a high school been con- 
sidered in the proper light. Formerly a person 
who taught in the high school was considered 
satisfactory provided the individual was familiar 
with the subject which was to be taught. Teach- 
ing in a high school has been looked upon more 
or less as a gift. More recently, however, high 
school people have begun to realize that teaching 
in the high school is as much of an art as teach- 
ing in an elementary school. Similarly the high 
school people have learned that there is as much 
need for supervision in the high school as there 


in the elementary school. To be sure, no 


mdividual would claim to be a specialist in all 
of the various subjects which are offered in a 
high school curriculum or course of study. How- 
ever, the principal as the supervisor of a high 
school needs to know at least the general methods 


pertaining to high school teaching. With a 
fundamental knowledge of general methods, it 
is possible for the principal of a high school to 
improve the instruction therein even though he 
may not have the detailed knowledge of the par- 
ticular subjects in the high school. Everyone 
recognizes that educational aims and values, the 
selection and organization of materials to meet 
these aims and professionally conducted faculty 
meetings, etc. are fundamental to any program 
of supervision. Assuming that these things have 
been provided for, it is now necessary to analyze 
a supervisory program and see just what is in- 
volved. In any program of supervision of con- 
structive nature it seems quite obvious that the 
following things are very definitely involved: 

1. A liberal allowance of time for observing 
actual classroom procedure. 

It goes without saying that constructive super- 
vision from the standpoint of the improvement 
of teaching and learning cannot be done in short 
visits to a classroom. To be sure, some good 
may be done by brief visits, but actually to ob- 
serve and be able to suggest improvement con- 
structively, it is necessary for any supervisor to 
be in a classroom at the beginning of a period 
and remain until the close of the period. 

2. A detailed knowledge of what constitutes 
good teaching. 

No supervisor who fails to know the good 
points of instruction can supervise constructively. 
The supervisor who makes his classroorn visits 
an inspectional period is not improving instruc- 
tion. It is necessary, therefore, for any super- 
visor to know the best methods and the funda- 
mental tenets of the various techniques of teach- 
ing. 

3. A technique of supervision. 

Any program of supervision must have a 
technique. In other words, in order for a super- 
visor to accomplish what supervision is supposed 
to accomplish, he must have a very definite mode 
of attack or procedure; hence a technique of 
supervision. This technique of supervision will 
be discussed in the latter part of this article. 

4. A spirit of cooperation between supervisor 
and supervised. 
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No supervisor can expect to obtain results 
from the teachers he is supervising if an antag- 
onistic spirit exists between them. If a teacher 
realizes that the supervisor on entering her room 
is a sympathetic and cooperative onlooker, de- 
siring only to be of mutual benefit in the pro- 
cess of instructing the students of the school, 
then the teacher is very apt to be in such a mood 
as to put forth her best effort and to obtain the 
best results from the students being taught. On 
the other hand, if the teacher recognizes the 
supervisor as One who is there to criticise, find 
fault and disagree in general on her attempts to 
teach the boys and girls, then the teacher, as 
anyone else would be, is at a disadvantage and 
naturally cannot be her natural self. 

5. Testing of results. 

No program of supervision is complete with- 
out a testing program. The purpose of such a 
program is to discover the capacities and achieve- 
ments of the students concerned at the very be- 
ginning of the course, followed by a period of 
teaching. Again tests may be used to discover 
weaknesses, achievements and failure on the part 
of students to achieve certain things which may 
lave been taught. With these results in hand 
remedial teaching can be introduced. In other 
words, the above expressions simply state in 
another form the “Mastery Formula” of Dr. 
Morrison in his “Practices of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools.” His “Mastery Formula” is: 
‘Pre-test, teach, test the result, adapt procedure, 
teach and test again to the point of actual learn- 
ing.”” Dr. Morrison has simply stated here what 
is done generally by practitioners in other fields, 
such as medicine. 

Reference was made a few paragraphs above 
to the technique of classroom supervision. It 
was said that any supervisor attempting to carry 
out a program of supervision would have of 
necessity to adopt a certain technique of pro- 
cedure. The following technique of classroom 
supervision is one which has been used over a 
period of years and found to be very satisfactory. 
No claim is made that this technique is the only 
one possible. It is peculiarly fitted to the super- 
visory program in that the very points included 
in the technique of supervision are the identical 
points which are recognized as good teaching. 
In other words, when one attempts to evaluate 


. _ 


a recitation period two definite ideas should b: 
kept in mind. These two ideas are (1) teacher 
activity and (2) pupil activity. It naturally fol 
lows that the activity of the teacher is intended 
to bring out certain activities or responses on the 
part of the student. Therefore, one would ex- 
ject to find a very close correlation and similarity 
between the activities of the teacher and the re 
sponses of the students. The technique which | 
have been discussing is best understood by the 


following arrangement: 


Teacher Activity 


a. Aims and objectives. 

b. Provision for pupil participation. 

c. Provision for reflective thinking. 

d. Provision for individual differences. 

e. Summarization and assignment. 
Pupil Activity 

a. Are pupils intellectually curious? 


b. Are pupils’ experiences and textbook in- 
formation so utilized that reflective think 
ing follows? 

c. Do pupils’ responses indicate command of 
fundamental facts? 

d. Do pupils’ responses indicate the develop- 
ment of proper skills in the mechanics of 
learning? 

e. Are pupils engaged in activities suitable to 
their needs? 

From this technique of supervision it will be 
recognized that the evaluation of teaching ef- 
ficiency is to be measured through pupil activity 
rather than through teacher performance. It is 
also recognized that the teacher’s performance 
is secondary in the learning process while the 
pupil’s method of learning is primary in deter- 
mining the efficiency of a classroom recitati 
It is, therefore, hoped that in introducing 1! 
or any other technique of classroom supervis 


the principals of the State will be careful 
observe pupil activity as the primary measur 
efficiency and the teacher’s performance as 
secondary measure. This statement is mad 
view of the fact that the teacher’s task is 1? 
bring to bear the proper stimuli on the pupils | 
the class in such a way that the students 
make the appropriate responses, thereby esta) 
lishing proper habits, attitudes, interests an’ 
desires. 


— a 


—e 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


ORAL READING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By CATHERINE FINNEY, Buena Vista 


AM sure all primary teachers realize a clear 

| definite aim in teaching reading. That aim 

is to change the pupil’s speaking vocabularies 

into reading vocabularies. It is generally agreed 

that this has been fairly well done because there 

been a definite end in view; however, it is 

ng seriously questioned whether the primary 

grades are doing all that they should in training 

for efficient reading. A few years ago the 

pendulum swung too far toward silent reading. 

loday it is swinging back toward oral, reading. 

fo my mind, the following are some of the rea- 
sons for this: 

Oral reading gives teachers an opportunity to 
teach pronunciation of words, articulation, ex- 
pression and pleasant voice. 

Oral reading is needed a great deal in life. 

Oral reading prepares the child for good silent 

ding. 

ral reading develops good eye movement, 
good phrasing and a wide eye-voice span. 

in order to teach reading really well we must 

crstand the importance of good eye move- 
The eye moves across the page by a series 
movements alternating with pauses. The 
enition of the word takes place at the pause, 
refore, the poorer the reader, the more pauses 
has. Usually rapid readers are the best. The 
use is longer in oral reading than in silent 
ling. The space between the eye and the 
voice span is called the eye-voice span. In other 
rds, the eye-voice span is the space between 
What the eye is seeing and what the voice is 
uttering. It is interesting to know that the voice 
span and the eye are together at the beginning 
f the second grade. The problem of primary 
eachers is to develop smooth, rapid, rhythmical 
eye movement, few pauses to the line and a wide 


voice span. 
‘he following are some of the things which 
s Wwe can do to develop these: 


Phrase flashing not only develops good eye 
movement but it also helps the children phrase 
; properly. Pupils who do not phrase properly do 
' not get the thought of what they are reading. 
\Ve should never allow our pupils to point 

their fingers while reading. If they are 





inclined to do this, we should have them use 
book-marks or slips of paper under the lines 
while reading. Pointing with the fingers causes 
poor eye movement. 

In order to develop a wide eye-voice span, 
pupils in the upper primary grades may be told 
by the teachers to let their eyes go in front of 
their voices. 

Reading familiar material develops good eye 
movement. If we do not have a great deal of 
familiar material in our rooms, we can borrow 
readers from the grades below ours. 

Having pupils read sentences to themselves 
before reading them aloud cultivates good eye 
movement and a wide eye-voice span. 

Pupils should never be allowed to wait too 
long before they are told the pronunciation of 
words which they are stumbling over. Effective 
word drills and the application of phonics will 
eliminate a great deal of this. When pupils 
fail to recognize words in sentences, it is better 
to tell them a group of words rather than just 
one word. Stone says that slight errors which 
do not change the meaning of the sentence or 
give erroneous ideas Of pronunciation had better 
be overlooked by the teachers in order not to 
develop too great a word consciousness. 

A great many teachers fail to grasp the im- 
portance of phonics. When taught correctly, it 
aids the children in getting the words for them- 
selves, it develops good enunciation, articulation 
and control of the voice. There is no doubt that 
the development of phonetic elements should be 
given in a period apart from the reading period. 
Attention during the reading period should be 
centered upon the thought content and should not 
be shifted to the mechanics of reading. 

There are numerous ways by which we can 
develop good expression. 

Teachers should always see that their pupils 
understand and appreciate what they are read- 
ing. This may be done by the use of pictures, 
by putting questions on the board and by re- 
calling past experiences. 

Constant stumbling over words not only causes 


poor eye movement but it also causes poor ex- 
pression. 
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Good models should always be placed before 
the class. Either the teacher or the good readers 
in the class should be models. 

Improper phrasing causes poor expression. It 
is necessary to give phrase flashing to develop 
good expression as well as good eye movement. 

Teachers should impress their pupils with the 
fact that they are conveying thought to others 
and not just muttering words. In order to ac- 
complish this we can use the audience situation 
a great deal during our oral reading recitation. 

Constructive, will do 
much toward developing good expression. We 
should encourage our pupils but never discourage 
them. 

Oral reading should be motivated. This may 
be done by using originality. If our pupils are 
reading The Gingerbread Boy, we can give all 
the pupils who read well little paper gingerbread 
men. If we are reading a Hallowe’en story, 
we can give them paper pumpkins or black cats. 

Rewards or tickets are given the pupils every 
day. The pupils save these and at the end of 
the week, the teacher sees how many tickets each 
The pupils who receive five tickets 


sympathetic criticism 


pupil has. 
have a straight line drawn by their names. Mary 
Adams received five the first week and has a 
straight line drawn by her name. Make curves 
to represent the tickets which the pupils fail to 
get. For instance, Joe Adams only received 
three tickets the first week, therefore, he will 
have two curves in his line. 

There are five types of audience reading. If 
we keep these in mind, it is not hard for us to 
motivate the oral reading recitation. 

The first type is the miscellaneous audience 
reading. In this type, each pupil brings in‘a 
short unit to the class. The teacher should read 
1o the pupils from time to time samples of good, 
short units, suitable for this type of reading in 
her grade. 
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Group-to-group audience reading is the second 
type. Each class is given a different set of books 
containing short, easy selections of the narrative 
type, such as the Fifty Famous Stories. Each 
class is assigned a unit for preparation at home 
including practice in oral reading. In the oral 
recitation the first class reads its selection to the 
second class, which has not had opportunity to 
read the selection. The pupils of the first class 
have each a copy of the selection before them 
and have the advantage of hearing it read and 
of reading it silently at the same time. After the 
first class has completed reading its story to the 
second class, the second class reads its story to 
the first. 

Dramatic reading, the third type of audience 
reading, involves the use of selections in dramatic 
form. Only as many pupils should be given 
books as there are characters in the story. The 
rest of the pupils are the audience. The teacher 
may give the time and place of the story if this 
is necessary. 

The fourth type is topical audience reading. 
This involves the use of selection from 
author or from one topic. Each pupil has a 
different selection. 

The cut-up story is the fifth type of audience 
reading. This type is suitable for all primary 
grades. The teacher selects a story which can 
be used for a cut-up story. Then the story is 
cut into as many units as there are pupils in the 
class. The units are mounted on card board. 
This work may be sight reading or the pupils 
may be given time to prepare it. 

There are a few mechanical things which 
teachers should watch during the oral reading 
recitation. Posture is a very important one. 
We should see that our pupils stand erect and 
that they create habits of good posture. We 
should see that the pupils hold the books in their 
left hands. 


one 


A TESTING PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 1-8 
By FLORENCE PIERCE JACKSON, Rural Supervisor of Schools, Southampton County, Virginia 


HE choice of standard educational tests 
for use in the various grades and subjects 
has for some time been a question puz- 
zling the average superintendent, principal or 
supervisor. Such tests are numerous and not 


all tests and scales will cover all of the ground 


that the average teacher or administrator de- 
sires to cover. In selecting tests for use, it has 
been necessary to make a comparison and study 
of the many tests available for each subject 
and for each grade. 

When we desire to secure a measure of eet: 
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tiveness of the schools, or the schools of a sys- 
im as a whole, it is necessary to give not one 
indardized educational test but a battery of 
these tests. A testing program for such a pur- 
se can be planned by selecting appropriate 
tests for the occasion. 


lf the authorities who are doing the testing 
desire to make a comparison of achievement 
with general intelligence they should include in 
the testing program an achievement test for 
he comparison of achievement and general in- 
telligence. A pupil who has little capacity to 
achieve cannot be expected to achieve as highly 
; those who have a much higher general in- 
telligence. The same is true of classes. Some- 
times we find a whole class whose average in- 
telligence is unusually high. We also occasion- 
ally find classes of the opposite type. When 
either of the above cases is evident we should 
rive an achievement test and get the pupils or 
classes definitely located in our school system. 
he Sanford Achievement Test is one of the 
ery best for measuring the achievement of 
pupils. It is published by the World Book Com- 
ny, Yonkers, New York. 


In a county we should plan to give two sets 
i tests during the school year. If possible, the 
first tests should be given about three weeks 
after schools open on September 1 to find just 
where the pupils are; if not possible to give the 
tests in September, they may be given at the 
close of the first half of the school year and the 
‘ond set of tests given in the spring about 
ree weeks before schools close to find how 
much progress the pupils have made in the dif- 
ferent subjects during the school year and for 
mparison with the records of tests that have 
heen given in the county for the past years. If 
tests have been given previously and no com- 
risons can be made, you will have the results 
future comparison. The results of the first 
‘ing will point out a great many weaknesses 
the school system which may be remedied 
ring the school year by studying these and 
ing remedial measures on the weak points. 
a testing program we should give tests in 
ding, spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, lan- 
vuage and grammar, composition, history, and 
eography. 


The following is a list of tests that may be 
used in any system (listed by grades), the names 
of the publishers of these tests, the forms obtain- 
able and the prices of each. 

It is the rule to give Form 1 of every test or 
scale when giving the tests the first time or at 
the beginning of the school year and Form 2 
for the second testing, whether this be the same 
year or the next time a test is given. 


Grade 1. Pressey First Grade Attainment Scale—Form 
1 and 2. (Tests sentences and words.) $1.00 per 
hundred. Publishers, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, III. 


Grade 2. Pressey Second Grade Attainment Scale— 
Form 1 and 2. (Tests reading, arithmetic and 
spelling.) $1.00 per hundred. Publishers, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, II1. 


Grade 3. Pressey Third Grade Attainment Scale— 
Form 1 and 2. (Spelling, silent reading and arith- 
metic.) $1.00 per hundred. Publishers, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 

Grades 4, 5, 6, and 7. Reading. Monroe, W. S. Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Tests, Revised. Forms 1, 
2. and 3. Test 1 for Grades 3. 4 and 5. Test 2 for 
Grades 6 and 7. 80 cents per hundred. Publishers, 
Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


Spelling—Grades 1 to 8. Buckingham Extension of 
the Ayers Spelling Scale. One copy needed for 
each teacher. Price 14 cents each. Publishers, 
Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Education, 
New York. 

Handwriting—Ayers, L. P. A Scale for Measuring 
Handwriting. One copy for each school. Grades 
1-8. Price 10 cents each. Publishers, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Division of Education, New York . 

Handwriting Score Card (Wall chart). Gray, C. F. 
Score Card for Measuring Handwriting. Form 3. 
One needed for each grade. Grades 2 to 8. Price 
10 cents each. Publishers, Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, III. 

Arithmetic—Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals Form 
1 and 2. Grades 4 to 8. Price $5.50 per thousand. 
Publishers, Bureau of Publication, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 

Geography—The Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geog- 
raphy Tests. Forms 1, 2, 3. Grades 4 to 8. Price 
14 cents each. One for each school or teacher of 
each grade. Publishers, Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, II]. 

Language—Charters, W. W. _ Diagnostic Language 
Tests. Grades 4 to 8. 80 cents per hundred. 
Forms 1 and 2, and Miscellaneous A and B. Pub- 
lishers, Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Retired Teachers’ 


Pension Roll, December 1, 1926 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Accomac County 


Class Year 


tetired 


Harriet B. Higgins.......... B 1913 

i mee WW. BiG. .i.ccrcs & 1915 

I George C. Richardson A 1920 

Mra. J. W. Stockley ......+ ; \ 1923 

i Daisy C..AVTES.:..2% \ 1923 

Miss Susie C. LeCato.... B 1925 

ips dG) ae re aro 1926 

Pattie E. White.... . A 1926 
Albemarle County 

Sovhia’ BS. ASHBY ....... B 1921 

Lily J. Maupin..... oe cae 1909 

Mary E. Calhoun...... A 1910 

rs. Kate P. Moore........+-. \ 1913 

; Lucy R. Temple ; ; \ 1914 

L.. Birckhead........ A 1914 

B. Lupton chiens oe 1915 

Miss Emily A. Davis....... A 1917 

O. Wingfield...... \ 1919 

Se 2) ee B 1920 

Annie P. Huckstep...... A 1920 

Nannie DB. Flic... .2% \ 1921 

Miss Shannon Maloney...... A 1921 

Moses Hearns, Col’d......... B 1920 

yr. White, Col’d...... B 1920 

7 i RADOCOMN 1c 2ccces BD 1922 

a ArT er ee ee B 1923 

PICTANGSTE 6666 80 60s B 1923 

Miss Francis A. Minor....... B 1923 

i ae. Th PAGING. 6 sic iciwsae B 1926 

Miss Olivia C. Lewis...... . B 1926 
Alleghany County 

Miss R. M. Holyman........ A 1910 

Miss Lottie Lemon....... is) ie 1915 

W. White, Col’d.... A 1920 

Ge SE eee B 1925 

Miss Nellie S. Puryear...... B 1926 

Amelia County 
I DO B 1916 
Miss -Mary W. Coleman..... 3 1923 


Giese... veces A 1925 

HM. Par Wood. «6..« B 1908 

a, Bettie H. Tucker. ...... B 1911 
Miss Marion Bullock........ B 1912 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor........ A 1913 
a ee A 1922 
Piutcherson......s. B 1923 
ee ere B 1924 
MI sata. aire biecdxx'e a cwrs B 1925 

op errr rrr rr A 1925 

Laura W. Pettyionn:. ... 6.0266. A 1926 
Pe EGE ice acieeessviewes A 1926 


Appomattox County 


AGGia Dawsons .ccciccss A 1915 
WE. PRCIDE «oi 6es.0: 5-010 B 1923 
WORTOTOOM 6 ccs ceases A 1925 
Miss Maggie Chilton......... B 1926 
Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt....... A 1913 
Augusta County 
SS a, eee A 1910 
Milton W. Bucher: . ..4.00 B 1910 
a Sy A 1915 
a eg) i ee A 1916 
pe A ee A 1916 
i Sallie T. ¢ *hristia ees B 1918 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee...... A 1919 
Miss Bessie N. Kennedy..... A 1921 
es Ts I Ge alin Wi ot aiplleie sa sieiecgy sae 1921 
: Johnson, Col'd. eee 1909 
Miss Mariam FE Kibler...... B 1924 
Alice Williams......... B 1924 
pe a eee A 1924 
ee st od We daa ad 6.0% A 1925 
Miss Minnie J. Lodge er A 1925 
De PEO Sac vanckseaswas A 1926 


| a ee eee A 1926 





wo 
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Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
$ 34.12 


50 


00 


50 
09 
.00 


38 


Miss ;* ihethe F. 


Miss Margaret 


Miss Mattie. Zi 


A. Ft Seenten. 


Sw oope 


Bath County 


Class Year Age 
Retired 


Re ee B 1913 59 
Ra Perel inancahaaGneiats B 1921 53 
Bedford County 
Pe eiaiatenthone adhe 3 1909 51 
: iS eikhae tenes erale A 1910 50 
. Eo aera B 1911 67 
pipve dW wrk ee bales wie ane oid B 1914 66 
ee ean er nee A B 1914 68 
Wa eicxny wiasevat ees A 1916 45 
Feiehamacnnnenen B 1918 51 
a LEE re ee A 1920 64 
aleve wow 64 oa B 1918 58 
1 indsay..... A 1920 44 
Anspaugh..... B 1920 53 
See ee ee eee eee B 1923 62 
St eraedichaiate Bb 1923 53 
TMORtOM:. 6c. A 1923 42 
oo B 1924 50 
Di ete beaate et heupioba le ie A 1924 56 
Lee Cee eee Tee B 1924 53 
conatige a 1925 61 
Rvixts serie B 1926 56 
Bland County 
Te Pee ene! A 1925 59 
Botetourt County 
Noftsinger...... B 1910 50 
MREOMNC 0.5 0500 B 1914 57 
_ Zimm« TMAR.... B 1915 52 
Caldwell....... A 1911 45 
Pereiere ern nae winxet A 1922 66 
pitiacaitielness Ci 1923 63 
Brunswick County 
Soha inceteunere te ea teieiee 3 1998 54 
Recerca oe 3 1908 62 
eGerenduckerae 3 1922 54 
R: BOTOOG. «60s A 1924 60 
F ield ae ee B 1924 58 
Senin sie tg B 1925 52 
Buchanan County 
piigite aie Grae casoa ee A 1923 41 
WOO0G. 60k cc. A 1923 50 
Bieta err oha ala’ B 1925 5 


Buckingham County 


ciple ae antaletaisdewterels.¢ A 1909 60 

> S. Saunders...... A 1909 57 
itis get 6a etek A 1916 60 
Moseley....... A 1922 69 

2. eee ee A 1923 57 

tg ee B 1924 56 

‘ ey 1924 66 

r Yol'd. ieueneuwa B 1924 50 

teat ee B 1925 55 


Campbell County 


co B 1909 58 
SRE B 1911 72 
i Co | 1917 45 
pat aeteignr a hekin A 1922 60 
SAcareisetehvtacs eased B 1923 65 
provi areal ati as B 1925 64 

ibe. = arangin teins aes B 1925 59 

ate crates B 1926 54 
Rughae Dyataieis A 1926 58 

Caroline County 
ao Si ebene Le ree ecal B 1909 60 
BlANtON.. «0:60:00 B 1910 53 
Willia MN 6 reece wie teeus B 1912 64 
oe B 1916 58 
“Cold Cigusteie B 1912 50 
Wright 9 coi. to hg B 1923 50 
puis his hasten B 1926 65 
‘Revie SAS RE er ere A 1926 64 
becuse ates 3 1926 68 
B 1926 7 
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Carroll County 


Class Year Age 


Retired 
Ca eee er re B 1909 
Og Pee ee ee A 1909 
eS errr. A 1913 
Ee, Ge 6-0 59's.0 0506 ota ale A 1915 
BE. DN 6:64:46. 4:3 so we hance B 1917 
. Ee in. D FORmMGON. «2.45 A 1921 
D; TAO 4.046 ace oewnen A 1922 
ee Oe re A 1923 
eS ee er re Lb 1924 
H,. ROMIRROR s 4:6 654.00 cee ven A 1925 
PORES TRON > sows sarees A 1925 
Charlotte County 
Mary A. Reager.....+<. A 1909 
Oh. Bs. BON S.<-6 6 cdé0s0 0% A 1914 
Ce a ep nee A 1918 
nk os Bees, COPE. 240600 b 1909 
HBC DR. BeOS 6 66.0 ok Wwe eve Lb 1924 
ee a eee BL 1925 
Charles City County 
Maggie W. Jones....... B 1923 
Chesterfield County 
SEE. CHOC ccc eidipewinate A 1908 
Se eS eee Lb 1922 
gh ae. ae b 1923 
L. Virginia Jones...... Lb 1926 
Clarke County 
we ee A 1915 
Litiie M. Glover? . .s...% Lb 1919 
Margaret Myers........ A 1919 
L. D.. Baereis, Gerd. «...040% b 1908 
Cora. Hobinson......... B 1925 
s Cassie Pidgeon......... B 1926 
Craig County 
BE thd ae ad ow a wes aoe B 1909 
. Amanda C. Dowdy...... A 1923 
Culpeper County 
V Ws SOTO oc cts wncaivaes LB 1912 
Ke, Na kh doch iv vi ps eta Ge A 1914 
ee ere Lb 1916 
Se Ae oo: er A 1917 
iss Maggie V. Johnson..... Bb 1920 
nest Lovell, Col’d....cse- A 1911 
Klla G. Duval, Col’d.... A 1916 
5B. Thompson, Col’d.....s. B 1917 
Ambre W. BARI < 666.0005 A 1923 
8 Stella ROwSle....c<.0ss A 1925 
Cumberland County 
Mary A. Womack...... B 1917 
¥.. Wilson, Cold... ..sccs B 1916 
bs ON 6 ha Wices keonw eu A 1925 
Dickenson County 
DP; Te sows ce ee ee kaw B 1926 
Dinwiddie County 
Be. De Ea ss idscewvescen B 1922 
uel G. Bolsseau. «sc so0e Bb 1908 
Latte Di TADOB. 6660 os00% A 1917 
Willie W.. Diehl. .<..<5. B 1920 
(Oe ae eee eee Bb 1918 
erly J. Fletcher, Col’d.... B 1918 
Lucte COLO.» .00808% B 1924 
Elizabeth City County 
Mollie Is. BIOpes.«.<-0.<.0-0«:< B 1921 
Cc. W. Bield, Col’d...... B 1908 
H. Robinson, Col'd..... A 1917 
rew W. E. Bassett, Col’d. E 1920 
Essex County 
Genevieve Gresham.... B 1919 
Lizzie J. Rowsie......-. B 1921 
Nina A. Hill, Col’d..... B 1909 
i ee ee A 1923 
Mary G. Atkins........ A 1923 
Agnes Rowzie........-- B 1923 
Josie Bomale....2 20.600 A 1924 
SB. Cee ONNG sx. o:0:4:00:0-0038 A 1925 
i eer ee B 1921 


49 
62 
69 
49 
60 
78 


54 


43 


61 


59 


57 
54 
53 
61 


61 
42 


Quar- 

terly 
Pension 
20.00 
18.75 
33.48 
25.62 
§1.33 
19.38 
125.00 
50.60 
55.50 
45.50 
62.50 


25.00 
26.00 
35.10 
22.50 
29.40 
96.75 


35.57 


26.25 
40.37 
36.38 
42.00 


25.00 
25.00 


33.00 
26.25 
31.31 
32.37 
38.33 
17.25 
19.50 
21.75 
57.38 
80.37 


41.00 
16.87 
39.38 


125.00 


Fairfax County 


Class Year Age 


Retired 
Mrs. Emma J. Haight........ A 1924 66 
Mrs. Mary S. Muffett........ A 1916 57 
eT er or Lb 1919 62 
A E.. Bivens, COLE ss 0060800 b lyuy 46 
Mary taosland, Cold... b 19z1 54 
Miss Mary C. Millan......... B 1924 63 
Fauquier County 
Ming ide. Biipsteim.... <0. B 1922 64 
ie Se eer b lyis 59 
BS; 3h. RARER 6 oo dis 66 c09 000 B 1913 64 
Te eae eT eer A 1917 53 
Miss Annie M. Bendall....... A ly21 44 
BP. W. AUBURN, COl'd. .ccccsoce b 1y13 64 
W. EE brovita, OCol'd. 20.0000 b lyio 58 
Kobert mt Muies, Col’d.... B lyly 61 
Landon C. Green, Col'd...... A 1920 57 
o« Eh. WAGER, CORTE. 0:0 6005402 Bb 1915 61 
Pe a ee eee ee eee Bb 1922 74 
Mrs. Lvelyn B. S. King...... A 1922 54 
Miss hija V. Weeden........ B 1923 69 
Mrs. Beulah E. B. Brown.... A 1925 61 
Miss Mattie R. Jones........ B 1926 54 
Floyd County 
WF. BPO nse dc ccesicies BL 1915 60 
BrownleW LAG ..660<s00cees A 1922 60 
i WE. SOURS vsscvasccsanscens © 1920 58 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster.... B 1916 57 
ED SIs oakasiedoeeenen< Lb 1923 58 
Mra. Bue Jd.. SHOE ...ccccce A 1924 61 
dis Do SRR s o0 6 heen caws A 1925 56 
Fluvanna County 
Miss Sallie A. Hughes....... Lb 1908 65 
Miss Mary &. Grimm... b 1909 60 
Miss Ada C. Perkins.......0% b 1909 55 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater... B 1920 50 
TOS Th. SAB i 60 6660086454 b 1922 65 
DONG. DONE. 44.0:84650004%.00:0 A 1923 46 
Mire. Dans V. NOs .666 020: A 1923 55 
Carrie J. SteOvVenB.cscccccccs A 1924 49 
Franklin County 
Hl, B:. COMBAT. 6 0:4:0.00646:50 40% B 1909 49 
Mires. Th. U2, Go@Se...ccesccess A 1910 64 
Mies Le. Li. Galloway ....cccce Lb 1910 58 
Mra. Le A. TROMPSOR. «0.422. A 1914 46 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan...... A 1915 49 
a rr B 1917 58 
ee a eee ee A 1909 39 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Craddock.. A 1922 62 
Miss Louisa 3B. Cratt. ...0.6% A 1924 61 
Miss Mary B. Hayden....... A 1924 49 
Miss Mattie F. Menefee..... A 1924 48 
Miss V. BH. Whitlow... score A 1925 49 
Miss Roxie Ramsey......... B 1925 56 
Miss Mattie L. Wade........ LB 1926 56 
Birse. LANG Di BOR son ns cesses A 1926 62 
Frederick County 
Miss Alice L. Rinker........ B 1919 64 
Miss A. Belle Larrick........ B 1919 57 
'’. Camp Shepherd..........- A 1920 67 
A. V. Throckmorton, Col’d... B 1909 48 
Miss Mamie Tanquary....... B 1923 53 
Wm. D. DeHaven..........-- A 1926 61 
Giles County 
V. K. Porterfield... ..sccccese B 1909 43 
Sotn ©. BOGOR ecccscscvccscs & 1910 58 
Henry T. Tucker..........-. A 1918 67 
Miss Jennie Guthrie......... B 1926 59 
Gloucester County 
Miss Georgia W. Sinclair.... B 1909 59 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt........ A10% 1910 58 
Miss A. J. Thornton......... B 1912 67 
Miss Lila W. Jones.........- A 1913 60 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt........ B 1912 59 
J. S. Fauntleroy, Col’d....... A 1914 53 
Goochland County 
ee a B 1909 51 
Miss Ada Trice... ....scesess A 1914 42 
Andrew H. Clarke, Col’d..... B 1920 69 
Mrs. Eliza C. Barrett, Col’d.. A 1922 61 
Mine Ida A. LACH... cccecveses B 1908 49 
Wires, TH. Bh. BUSMeCs.....cccvcse A 1925 57 
Mrs. Julia Monteiro......... B 1926 57 


155 


Quar- 

lerly 
Pension 
125.00 
100.00 
62.75 
27.56 


76.28 


22.50 
12.97 
25.25 
19.12 
29.48 
19.12 


26.25 
30.62 
25.53 
31.00 
30.00 
70.14 
75.13 
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Grayson County King William County 
Quar- Qua 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age _terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Robert T. Cornett....... 3 1909 47 18.75 Mise Loule BB: Cooke.....6«. A 1925 54 70.0 \ 
Fielden H. Wysong....... Lb 1909 54 18.75 M 
i 4 MIR sc «wo x 08s cece ees bB1014 1910 60 7.81 Lee County \l 
Py le SR. 6 ae Cede > Tr A 1912 5U 17.85 . . ore ai7 . 
i er ics cewek 665 \ 191347 S56 | LOter BRPOUM: «oes 22 +- ve oss . = 2 
Miss Sallie E. Wilson \ 1925 14 3599 is Ses EE, hb inineeiwawes cc 3 1918 59 38.99 
eee rad ‘ ; <— oe ss is J. A. Vemgevamter s csc ciciccicse A 1921 58 34.57 \ 
G ne County Hampton Stuart Atkins...... A 1923 52 50.00 \ 
reene UO ie) NS Gh wore ah hue 4% arenes 3 1924 61 103.50 G 
Miss Alice W. Jennings...... A 1917 52 42.75 W- R. Wilder..........+.---. A 1925 56 39.6; M 
Samuel Scott, Col’d........ b 1921 538 12.98 M. H. Gollahon...........0.. A 1925 56 56.55 \ 
I 
d 
Greenesville County ioudoun County % 
, ae - Sa ee Miss Mary E. Kidwell....... B 1909 52 55.00 
Mrs. Myrtle P. J. Purdy..... B 1y2l 0 64.79 Miss Ida I. Dawson......... A 1914 42 52.00 
is ge Oe a ens te oie. oleic a 0/0. 6 Lb 1923 63 86. | 
Halifax County ee ge RO ee Bb 1924 65 80.25 D 
: nis EO 9 Miss Mary A. Norris. ....<. cs A 1924 70 76.44 \ 
— > . » P . ( : 
a eee 7 aos dass gh «=Aemastond KR. Omlth.......... B 1924 59 35.38 
furs, Mattie I Epperson... A 1u1d 4435-02 MSS uey L. Simpsons.) A 1826 68 bs 
Miss ‘Anna A. Hayes. : : ee | 1919 50 41.00 
Mrs. N. FB. Willard.......... B 1921 57 36.00 ioulse County 
Roland D. Mason, Col’d...... B 19U9 52 22.50 pe a ee ae B 1924 73 54.60 ~ 
S. Ik. Ragland, Col’d......... LB 191758 19.31 Mrs. C. M. Waush........... B 1909 62 14.33 M 
Miss Mary A. Walker...... A 1922 5U 53.50 en eee A 1910 68 25.50 M 
Dre. 144 At TECK icccccians A 1925 53 44.13 Mreé. Nore C.. We0Gy... 2.660% A 1913 45 24.85 
Miss Sara }F.. Neathery....... Lb 1925 51 52.50 Miss Mattie Proffit.......... B 1915 50 25.81 
Rebecca P. Leigh, Col'd.... A 1925 44 57.00 Miss imicy HB. Kean...» o. 0:00 Bb 1915 62 23.45 M 
pe a) eee ee B 1926 69 16.37 Miss Fannie J. Jones........ A 1918 48 22.50 M 
Miss Annie ©. Carter.....«... \ 1926 62 54.00 Charis FT. JOckKSORs in.c.ccs B 1919 58 27.38 M 
wre. DD FE. Bt Claw. c0 sce: B 1926 54 125.00 Miss Mary C. Saunders...... B 1921 54 46.00 \ 
Litiy yy. Pienty, Cold..i.03. B 1926 50 30.75 John D. Smith, Col’d........ B 1920 67 14.30 
Miss Mollie Green........ \ 1926 56 80.00 mise SUMS GC. LACT. ciccccc cuss B 1923 55 41.50 
Miss Willie B. Ogg.......... Bb 1924 55 59.00 
Wanover County Miss Sallie McDonald....... Bb 1926 56 48.75 
Miss Mary B. Brown........ A 1909 50 18.75 Lunenburg County Ml 
Mrs. Hugh W. Jones......... B L909 49 26.25 : : . = “2 
Miss Linwie és hoe error. A 1919 50 50.00 Mrs. S. Fanny BION i sis egies A 1910 64 18.75 M 
Mrs. C. A. Spaulding....... a 1921 63 49.78 Miss Lura Royall........... A 1924 45 99.00 ~) 
Mrs. Ellen T. Osborn........ B 1923 53 79.00 Mi 
Carrie B. Ratcliffe.......... Lb 1926 56 61.50 Madison County - 
Bis Be. GEMM s eckin sich cio mereisiees A 1908 70 20.00 Mi 
Henrico County De TNs BBOELY 6:0:6.6:9:9)6 #10:09:4:6009% 3 1915 3958 28.75 Mi 
Miss Emma G. Winfree...... A 1919 61 76.62 Miss Ida O. Lillard.......... A 191541 16.36 Je 
Mrs. Lula Hall Jones........ A 1923 48 40.25 Pe ee Se a eee A 1916 59 23.29 
Miss Mary A. Gary.......... B 1926 8657 97.08 Miss Betty J. Berry......... A 191745 16.96 
are sii ii Jon: “TE, SCMOPSOD. 65.050 0000% A 1923 64 23.38 : 
Pine Cy TOME OMs osc. ow vice eves A 1924 56 15.63 , 
Henry County _ Miss Novella E. Utz......... 3 1926 52 64.63 C 
Nannie B. Walker, Col’d..... A 1922 56 30.35 Mr 
po ee A Ae ee A 1909 52 30.00 Mathews County = 
Mrs. Adelie L. Dillard....... B 190964 25.00 ye ep ee : ; M 
Miss = ‘P. A. Hill. ; é Sane ak B 1909 68 24.01 Miss Eunice ae OE as sich 6 0 A 1916 44 28 00 Mr 
Miss K. M. Mosby..... Cae 1919 57 80.00 Mrs. Emma  s Owen......... 3 1920 68 25.00 J 
i. & Blood. Col'd........ B 1916 58 30.00 Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d.... 3 1917 53 39.20 Mi 
Mrs. Eliza A. Harrison, Col'd. B 1920-58 15.75 Wavinia B. Hudgins......... 3 1924 50 85.00 
Peyton A. Gravely, Coil’d..... A 1922 54 25.38 Miss Lessie O. Pugh......... 3 1925 55 65.25 
Mrs. Mary S. Moore eo anehe ne te A 1923 56 67.37 JORERN DJ. WRIGB. ssisevicccawe B 1926 65 18.13 
Miss Lizzie Nunnelee........ A 1923 47 61.50 e 
Miss Sallie B. Gravely....... B 1923 62 47.38 Mecklenburg County MW 
Miss EK. W. Hill.........++-. I 1925 80 70.25 Miss L. H. Colley........... 3 1914 53 = 29.15 Mi 
Miss Gillie N. Koger........ B 1925 4 95.00 Mrs. Lillian Simmons........ A 1919 52 23.: J 
J. M. Carter, Col’d......... - iB 192561 52.06 Mrs. Lucy W. Haskins Clawson A 1920 62 38.2 J 
Annie B. Carter, Col’d.......35. B 1920008 48.56 George L. Skipwith, Col’d.... B 1917 661 18.25 M 
gaa, G, Boott, Cora... i.e. ss B 1921 58 101.15 J 
Highland County mare: ida J. TOOMC. «.s..0... A 1926 53 28.50 S 
BE TE Wervine...<ccccccs. ao, 1909 48 31.25 Miss Rosalie A. Cocke....... A 1926 65 110.25 
WHIIIMIOER BUTACDY ... s cseecccas ae: | 1909 50 26.25 
a Oe er Hees salen Se 1922 60 45.25 Middlesex County J 
CW. TRAStON. 6660.55. pe retclere 1925 46 ee a. | A 1909 66 26.25 C} 
Mise Ada M. Walker......... B 1918 53 53.29 M 
Isle of Wight County Lelia H. Berkley............ A 1923 51 i M 
. 7 aS - 7 a ie miss. Virgie Ts. PME... 6.66. B 1926 62 84.38 Mr 
Geo. A. Gwaltney, Col'd...... B 19210 6% 27.12 Julia J. Robinson........... B 1926 52 36.84 M 
M 
James City County Montgomery County M 
Miss A. Ruby Tyree...... \ 1918 4300 56.25 HL Bowyer..........-e0ee: B 1908 51 30.63 ~ 
ceca ae ntl all a - 1926 60 =» 39.388 += Miss Alice Taylor........... B 1909 5065.0 | 
. ee ee B 1926 65 125.00 C. R. Woolwine, Sr.......... B 1909 65 9 ) 
Miss Lacy Horton........... A 1918 48 22.5! 
King and Queen County ee i ~ “ee Reee B 1921 66 40.83 PI 
W. V. S. Williams, Col’d.... \ 1919 43 21.44 James M. Graham. pabetaNeaacasted 4 oon “ 
Coleman Holmes, Col’d....... A 1922 50 98sg John W. Calfee..........4... 3 923 ) 
Mrs. BE. B. 8. Ragle.i...0.065 A 1923 58 9175 M. L. Harless............+0+. B 1924 68 3 = 
eae ee Miss Minnie L. Dickerson.... B 1924 * 69.15 ~ 
i Fs eee eee B 1925 5 f 
i eorge Cor 3 : : ~ > ek Of 
we Deerge Coney Miss Virginia S. Caspari..... A 1926 65 125.00 ‘ 
me. Waiter Cogkiey........... B 1910 59 26.25 Miss Bessie Hickok......... A 1926 60 12 ) 
William J. Rogers.....s.. B 1914 58 26.69 ere A 1926 55 59.08 I 





\ly 


Miss 
Mi 


Mi 


nt a 


Pf) St et Coy Se 
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Nansemond County 





Class Year Age 
Retired 
s Mary J. BeGRGkccccc0ncs B 1918 71 
Miss Btta W. Beale... B 1920 69 
rs, Elenora J. Shepherd.... B 1922 63 
Nelson County 
s [Alien C. Bi. ..cccces B 1922 57 
s Sallie S. Fitzpatrick.... B 1909 52 
ee er eer er B 1912 58 
» Ba Ts Beit esse wccasic B 1922 58 
A. ©, BMOSRIMSOR. .6...04 B 1923 63 
a eres A 1923 7 
Vin. W. CARRIE 0 csccecccs B 1926 62 
5. FRO 6 oak easaw evan B 1926 70 
New Kent County 
3 Paty wow cane enwes A 1910 52 
‘irs. Allen L. Smethie....... A 1923 39 
kobt. S. Allen, Col’@....... B 1923 61 
Norfolk County 
s Amnie B. U@Os 00sec < B 1908 43 
s Ella D. Bidgood........- A 1918 56 
s Estelle L. Gornto...... A 1922 56 
; Mary R. Jones.........- 1926 50 
Nottoway County 
mie E. WyMt...ccccccece B 1923 58 
s Sallie J. Kerr. .ccoccces A 1909 42 
s E. Rebecca Shore...... A 1911 63 
s Sallie H. Fitzgerald..... A 1915 72 
fin &. Oliver, Cord....... B 1908 45 
H. W9Rlhs 6.00060 cwcecese ce A 1923 53 
C, EROS. + .i.c:0-c000085 46 B 1923 58 
Orange County 
Mate BE. shes ses%e8~ B 1909 58 
s Annie P. Bcott...csccs- A 1909 56 
s R. L. C.. Cooper. A 1916 50 
. Sarah A. Reid, Col’d. B 1912 53 
Kk. M. Banks, Col’d..... B 1920 57 
l. SQRBOU. <0 eck b.050.4 ss A 1924 54 
. Lizzie W. Cammack.... A 1924 56 
liss Mary A. Gilbert........ A 1926 59 
hn A. SOW 0 <0tcascneewe B 1926 70 
Page County 
hn. Bi; Fe 66 oc iswndewen > 1912 58 
WW. ERROWIOW so 55:49:00.5: ¥5:00:0:% 1913 59 
F. F. Arrington, Col’d. 2 1911 53 
i | Eres B 1924 67 
Bessie Campbell....... A 1924 48 
a eer B 1924 57 
WY, . REGIE « ks op oivid ic vewiss B 1925 58 
s Minnie C. Fristoe...... A 1926 51 
trick County 
Lh eee B 1909 53 
Pe ys | ee Pre eee A 1910 853 
ra; BE Oe 6s scinsices A 1918 66 
ss C. Ty. CORRDRGE. 06. e ccs B 1920 56 
es TF. BROmGRES. «2.0.65 s000: B 1923 58 
a. eee B 1923 65 
Rittis Ly. BGGB.<cic0s00 B 1924 51 
A Re rrr A 1926 59 
BM. DROME. <.o:cces%00' A 1926 50 
Pittsylvania County 
a ee ree A 1922 60 
rien: W.. WOR + < <2 e508 B 1908 63 
Mattie Gardner........ A 1914 40 
s Nora Guerrant......... B 1920 59 
Catherine Saunders, Col’d. B 1919 51 
Paulene Nunnelee...... B 1922 55 
Judson Sykes...... re 1925 59 
Emma Carter. ...20..2- B 1925 64 
a ere B 1926 56 
Betty Mitchell... ....... A 1926 64 
Powhatan County 
lie FRR ok ce hinswese B 1924 57 
Prince Edward County 
Fannie S. Walker...... B 1915 54 
rta D. Anderson, Col’d.. A 1921 47 
oS ae A 1923 64 
Hanna Crawley......... B 1923 55 
W. POS a e4ss1s sweeten A 1923 45 


a} teal F-- 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


40.70 
66.71 
37.85 


42.00 
20.25 
25.35 
54.00 
63.00 
92.75 
14.59 
42.00 


21.88 
73.33 
23.75 


56.25 
41.09 
88.19 
107.44 


43.63 


59.62 
28.00 
28.88 
101.75 
59.50 


Prince George County 


Class Year 
Retired 
Mrs. R. A. Jones, Col’d..... A 1915 
Dime S0OSCeR LMS. oc ccccccces B 1922 
re Tee B 1923 
ES Bs Bs 5000400600459 B 1924 
Sere. Ts, B. POM. cc cccccess B 1926 
Mire, Ammie BH. CoE. .40<.cs00% B 1926 
Princess Anne County 
Sire, Tite A... GOMER. 0.0 sccess A 1926 
Prince William County 
Miss Mattie S. Matthew..... A 1925 
0 rer ee A 1925 
Ella ee A 192 
Pulaski County 
Miss Julia P. Leache........ B 1918 
Wm. W. Carson. ee 1926 
Miss Ella J. Lowman. ree B 1926 
Miss Frances R. Micon...... A 1926 
Rappahannock County 
Miss Annie A. Wood........ B 1915 
Miss Annie M. Elkins........ A 1919 
Miss Lucie J. Stuart........ B 1924 
Richmond County 
2a Sp ES a atnes on oskeaann A 1924 
Boanoke County 
William R. Wilson.......... B 1922 
Miss Fannie Folkes......... B 1920 
Malcolm H. Arnold.......... A 1921 
Miss 8S. J. Henderson, Col’d. A 1918 
Mrs. Annie F. Williams, Col’'d B 1920 
Samuel C. Carrington.. one ae 1923 
Nannie Hamner.............. B 1923 


Rockbridge County 


Mrs. Annie R. Stuart........ B 1909 
Miss M. Ella Moore.......... A 1911 
Mrs. W. A. Rhoades......... A 1913 
Miss Minta Hardin.......... A 1915 
Miss Kate T Wis... ....00% A 1917 
Bice Lewis, TOUR, «40 00-6000 A 1916 
Miss Sally B. Dickinson...... B 1922 
Miss Lucy J. Withrow....... A 1924 
Rockingham County 
ee Gy. Sic ia bse 4a Sse dew A 1912 
Dip i, SE alae wc asec 6.0m A 1915 
SO Tay. PN so. < svievvcsecs A 1915 
rs Be OU OU eee A 1920 
eae A 1920 
|. A ae) ee B 1920 
Peee. C. BE. COI. 0 occ ce eccc A 1921 
Geo. A. Newman, Col'd...... 1909 
J. A. Jenkins, Col’d.......... B10% 1910 
tS Sear B 1924 
SS eee A 1924 
C. B. Bargiepeuen........... A 1924 
Homer F. THROMB. .....6006. A 1925 
Miss Kate O’Connor......... B 1925 
Miss Daisy Shipp............ A 1925 
Miss Ruby P. Martz......... A 1925 
Mrs. Florence E. Soule...... B 1926 
Russell County 
John L. Sheppard............ B 1909 
SO eee eee A 1910 
ee OR ee B 1915 
, eee A 1924 
Scott County 
Mrs. Flora C. Wolfe......... A 1922 
Bs Oe Ey 55.6 506 6 oss ewe A 1908 
Be Ge. MI 266400 5:06 2% 00 Ka A 1909 
ee AE er ee eee B 1913 
Poetor Wi. WOlkG..<.cccccsccce A 1919 
G. Wilton HMM. 2... cscvceess A 1922 
fe are B 1923 
i OO ee ee A 1923 
eS ee ee ee B 1925 
BP, sins sade ndioewenss B 1925 
i, EN oo vc ccicecscwe A 1925 
ee EE ee ee A 1926 
B 1926 
ee eee A 1926 


Age 


40 
65 
66 
55 
65 
61 


49 


54 


56 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
16.25 
81.00 
47.50 
43.75 
98.77 
67.38 


109.57 


Co CO om COCO tO 
ono 
“THO SO 

omc ht wer 


Nw 

ono 

co > Eo | 
NSIS 


_ 


125.00 
125.00 
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Shenandoah County 


Class Year 

Retired 

os Bi WR see as ao: 19U09 
J. Milton. Birkle... . . 1yU9 
Miss Lucile ti1ottel : A 1910 
Miss Mollie Lb. Lantz : bs 1912 
Abraham Dodson........ A 1913 


Kenton N. Miller....... 15 1914 

Miss Annie A. McCarthy..... B 1920 

BE. W. ODOY occ csceccs cs ee. 1923 

kx 22. ROW CrSs ns 63s b 1909 
b 


Perry NE See apc anaes 1909 
D. J. Reynoids.....: "me ee 1924 
Miss Hope McCann... a hea 1924 
Ie a ee ee Lb 1924 
William Tamkin..... Bb 1926 
Smyth County 
Miss Mattie E. Scott..... A Lgl 
Miss Charlotte St. John... A 1921 
Mra. A. C, Jonmstot.«... : Lb 1923 
Mrs. Rhoda Ek. Dungan. A 1925 
Southampton County 
Mra... S&S: Is Beaton... cca Lb 1921 
Miss Annie Lb. Person... 13 1925 
Miss Alice C. Bell....... 3 1926 
Miss Lizzie Rh. Weede . i= 1926 


Spotsylvania County 


Mrs. Cornelia Thompson... B 1910 
Mrs. Lillie B. Gayle ..<2c0- ss 1919 
Sarah M. Despot, Col'd.. ee 1924 
Cora 3. Writht, Colds... ao 1925 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Robinson... A 1926 
ee a ae B 1926 
Mary R. Quarles, Col’d...... B 1926 


Stafford County 


Bate. Baie Bs OMCs. 6 ciewes 3 1923 
Miss Mattie E. Goodwin..... B 1925 
Mra. Mate BE. Gill. .... Sas A 1926 
Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, Col'd.. B 1919 
sulla. C.. Brown; Cols... «+ 3 1923 
Sussex County 
Mrs. Tellin BIAPTISON «.....6.066 «0 B 1908 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves.... A 1918 
Kev. J. E. Hampton, Col’d... B 1919 
Mrs. Mary S. Neverson, Col’d. B 1920 
Josepn IN. CIPAT. kcse nieces ees A 1925 
Tazewell County 
ae oe 3 ae 1912 
Miss Bettie A. Groseclose.... B 1925 
Miss Ella B. Young...... A 1925 
Ds tes  OUMEN sa 465 5 owe 2 0 3's B 1926 
A OE | a A 1926 
Miss Mary M. Brown..... A 1926 
Warren County 
Miss Kate E. Weaver..... <a 1915 
Miss: Attic BR. BEM issisces Lb 1917 
Mrs. Fannie Derilinger....... A 1922 
Maria J. Beker, (ore. i cis B 1925 
Warwick County 
Miss Elizabeth R. Curtis.... A 1924 
Washington County 
O:. W.. Copenmnaver..csaoc cece A 1921 
T. J. RODiMSON. .<sccsvesrcass B 1909 
Bs Fe. BCR ceiicivsesivivess 1910 
i MR PS ar B 1920 
Mrs. Mary P. Buchanan...... A 1911 
Miss Carrie E. Sandoe....... A 1910 
Waswmial Th QUOT: i ibsacesav A 1915 
Rev. A. J. Brown, Cola ...s. A 1918 
Ck, SSO so cee c es ecees A 1919 
W. Li. CUnmningnam...ccicics A 1922 
Mrs. Alice V. McClung...... A 1922 
wre. C. BE. TOMO. 0.000-0:0000 B 1923 
Miss Carrie V. McReynolds.. B 1925 
iG SIP sieve whee an asieie ses B 1925 
Miss Mamie Campbell \ 1926 
iy ee? a) rrr se ae B 1926 
Miss Estelle W. Baker...... A 1926 
Westmoreland County 
Mrs. E. J. Mayo... Siena bos uk: ae 1909 
Miss Lizzie C. Baker eam A 1910 
Mrs. Minnie E. Shipley...... A 1919 


Age 


Cee et ee hd 


qroren orc 


58 


61 
60 
48 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
26.25 
26.253 
46.00 
35.00 
23.25 
32.79 
42.70 
45.50 
26.25 
33.45 
65.02 
78.70 
65.62 


63.54 


18.70 
45.00 
56.75 


84.38 


“Ibo -1 00 


Or -10 


Class Year 
Retired 
A. T. Fonneon, COV. .icsccss B 1914 
Miss V. R. Johnson, Col’d.... A 1917 
Cee. 20. BEBE iiss on sien A 1926 
Wise County 
Oliver Houston, Col’d........ Bb 1919 
Mira. Mollie P.. Fisk... A 1924 
Miss Arrminte, Craft... <os%s0s% Bb 1926 
Wythe County 
Mine ML PP. BEC «. «000005 A 1908 
Bees. 2ONGIS Bt. DICKS. 6 ccv0es A 1921 
JOMR B. DAeal 6 kc ciccacdscses B 1923 
De Be BOMEICY 000 ce he ct cw 3 1923 
York County 
Miss Adele Bip. 6.6 cc esicess 3 1920 
CITIES 
Alexandria City 
0 Se ee SR ae Lb 1913 
Miss Eva EB. Cuwling........ Lb 192U 
Miss Virginia Roxbury...... b 1921 
Miss Anna N. Summers...... Lb 1925 
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Cliiton Forge City 


Miss E. A. Boatwright....... B 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, Col’d A 


Charlottesville City 


Mise Alice Crawley ...2cecess A 
DOOR Ts. POP PRR iss ss vie seinee we b 
Danville City 
Birs.. dames Di: Crowes sices 3 
parm.. LA. Ge BAI. 60-0100 0-0 A 
MISS MAte PIVMR...cicvcceses 3 
Miss Maggie N. Brown...... b 


Mrs. M. 8S. Skipwith, Col’d... B 
Mrs. JoSephine N. Holcombe. B 


Miss Bessie S. Herndeon..... Bb 
Miss Alice L. Hundley 
Martha J. Adams, Col'd 


J. 


1920 
1910 


1923 
1923 


1909 
1913 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1923 
1924 
1926 
1926 


Fredericksburg City 
Miss Kate J. Mander........ 


b 
Cy IE sv. sis Sos o.s05 405 800 Bb 


Harrisonburg City 


MISS Ore BOWER. «000s sv8 B 


Lynchburg City 


Rirs...Atice: Ti.. Tatris..csciciccs A 
Miss Mollie B. Lowry....... Lb 
Miss Sallic D. Royal........ A 
Miss Nannie I. Foster....... b 
Miss Maria E. Walker....... B 
Mrs, A. E. P. Pride, Col’d.... A 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d.... B 
mre. 4. W. Vanear, Col'd.... B 
Miss Betty P. Reveley...... B 
ae ae ee rr B 
Bere. Tale GS. DEVINE cock cee A 
anaes Lucy B&B. Chiids.......65. B 


1911 
1924 


1923 


1922 
1909 
1912 
1919 
1920 
1911 
1915 
1919 


Newport News City 


Mise Linda. Cogtill .....<:63.. 0 A 
Miss Lulie F. Jones......... 3 
Be rere rr re ee ee 3 


Norfolk City 


Miss Blanche Baker......... 3 
Mee. Bete FP. ITE 6... 05s vccss Bb 
Miss Agnes M. Cornick...... B 
Willis Tiutchinegs. ....csccvese A 
Mrs, Jane B. BITE... 6 cc ecs Al10% 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges........ B 
Miss I. S. MoSS.....sccecens 3 
Miss Margaret F. Dey....... A 
Miss Florence Garner....... A 
Miss Mary C. Tebault....... B 
ek, 2. BE CaTOOy c020 8s sows B 
I. BH. Hamlin, Col’a. 000.0% B10% 
Miss Belle N. Burton........ B 
Mattic G.. COBRIM << 6:6.86)60.05 B 
Miss Cardelia B. Clopton.... B 
Mrs. Clara N. McDermott.... A 
Maggie N. Lawrence, Col’d.. A 
Mrs. Wessie N. Eason....... B 





Age 


o100 


5 
5 
bf 


cS 


Smee 
ocono 


oc 
cw 


ores 
oreibo 


NAIA OCreie> 
 SowCNwrcw=l 


t 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 


15 
18 


vo 


03 
75 


9 
av 


66 


-UU 


.oU 


.U0 


106.25 
29.63 
31.75 
73.87 

103.00 
77.00 
59.75 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 
69.70 
57.50 
$6.13 

125.00 
25.00 
35.00 
75.62 
59.0 
25.00 
56.25 
48.50 
SULSS 

125.09 

125 U 
70.50 
25.00 
84.06 

107.04 

125.00 





Mrs 
MI 
Vir 
V 
Vi 


Mis 
Mis 
Mrs 
M 
M 
Mr 


Mrs 
Mrs 


M 
Mis 
Mis 
R 
Mis 
Mi 
Mi 
Mr 
Mr 
M 
M 
Ai we 
Mi 
Mi 
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Quar- 
Class Year Age _ terly 
Retired Pension 
Miss Panny B.. Butt......<.. B 1925 58 125.00 
Miss Emte 38. BGs ccs ccs cw A 1925 53 125.00 
Carrie V. Fuller, Col’d....... B 1925 55 110.00 
Miss Virginia L. Starke.... A 1926 51 125.09 
Miss Gabriella T. Burton... A 1926 50 125.00 
Mra. Bh. Is BYORI: 666405065 B 1926 65 125.00 
ta a Sa ee rr B 1926 62 125.00 
Petersburg City 
Miss Maude F. Brackett..... A 1908 39 56.25 
Miss Maggie S. Hite........ A 1916 44 73.50 
Miss Sallie G. Robertson.... B 1916 58 100.00 
ie a a a. a B 1917 66 112.50 
Miss Bettie O. Sweeney..... B 1917 50 76.50 
Miss Annie R. Baugh....... A 1919 45 107.25 
Wr H. Johneson, Col’d...... B 1921 62 89.31 
Miss Mary ©. Martin........ B 1924 64 125.00 
Miss Mabel A. Harris........ B 1925 55 96.55 
Portsmouth City 
Mr oo A 1922 44 125.0) 
Miss M. W. Richardson...... B 1910 57 73.75 
ye ae: ee re d 1911 48 32.90 
Miss Harriet L. Lash....... A 1911 53 75.00 
M Sallie E. Morris....... A 1911 49 81.25 
Miss Mary J. Morris........ B 1912 56 71.87 
Miss Julia M. Ridley........ A 1919 65 41.81 
Miss Alice W. Core......... A 1920 52 95.00 
Mrs. Martha B. Miltier...... A 1922 44 125.09 
Miss Mary Wood Sylvester.. B 1912 50 83.12 
Miss Mabel Pollard.......... A 1923 48 125.00 
Mi Alice A. Nicholson..... B 1926 67 125.00 
Radford City 
ge! i ee B 1919 57 59.63 
Mrs. Florence Shanklin...... B 1921 52 65.25 
Richmond City 
Miss dae Bs. BRAWN 5 cs cicccccwcs A 1908 50 42.75 
Miss Isabel R. Woodson..... B 1908 52 73.13 
Miss Mary A. Apperson..... A 1999 45 90.00 
; a A ee B 1909 67 125.00 
Miss. COCR. TOG ok 0:<:0,000 000 B 1910 53 70.00 
M Martha L. Jones....... B10% 1910 64 25.60 
Miss Annie E. Granger...... A 1911 43 77.87 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson....... B 1911 71 77.87 
Mr Nettie M. Pollard...... A 1912 60 75.18 
M Fannie M. B. French... B 1913 63 73.93 
Miss Helen M. Hall....s.e0- B 1922 51 125.00 
Mrs. Lizzie 8. Phillips....... B 1922 68 125.00 
Miss TLAlile BWW. 6.040000 B 1913 52 73.12 
M ee oe B10% 1915 64 28.14 


Class Year 
Retired 
Miss Marion D. DuVal...... A 1915 
Miss F. M. Bronaugh........ A 1915 
Miss Fannie Blake.......... B 1915 
Pe a ee eee B 1916 
Miss Nora Shepperson....... B 1916 
Miss Margaret L. Zincke.... A 1916 
Miss Emily D. Bosher....... B 1917 
Miss Eloise H. New.......... A 1918 
Miss Willie H. Bowles....... B 1918 
Mrs. Gibson Tucker......... A 1920 
Mrs. Ida S. Woodward....... B 1921 
mises . C. Trice, Cord...... B 1908 
Mrs. A. E. Blackwell, Col’d.. A 1912 
We. Be.. POWS, CTE. oc ccasess A10% 1914 
Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d..... B 1919 
Jas. H. Blackwell, Col’d..... B 1921 
Rose Dixon Bowser... 2.0... B 1923 
Miss Mattie C. Hanes........ B 1999 
Grace BS. Taliaferro... .ss.... B 1926 
mrs. Rosa G. Alert. ........ B 1926 
Nettie C. Bagby, Col’d....... A 1926 
Miss Nellie U. Gary......... B 1926 
Miss Jennie Tucker......... A 1926 
Miss Lucy T. Eubank.. ..... 3 1926 
Roanoke City 
Bere. Bi. OE. Waewes. «6c sasss B 1914 
Miss Emma S. Moser........ A 1920 
Mrs. F. O. Kidd, Col’d....... A 1914 
a ee, ee ee B 1923 
Po a a ee B 1915 
po ee eee B 1926 
Staunton City 
Miss Annie E. Elder......... A 1908 
Miss Annie Fallon........... B 1912 
Migs Amnie. BIITIB.... ...000c005 B 1913 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber........ B 1920 
Miss Margaret Atkinson..... A 1921 
Miss Susan S. Martin........ B 1921 
James H. Beck, Col’d........ B 1919 
Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d...... B 1921 
Suffolk City 
Miss taste P. TNE. ..6:00620% B 1921 
Williamsburg City 
Miss M. T. Greenhow, Col’d.. B 1917 
Winchester City 
Miss Sue K. Kemp... ..ccceee B 1915 
Miss Bettie C. Green........ B 1920 
Jonn 2. Qwtet, OCord......... B 1914 





Education for 


By H. G. ACKER, 


T IS my purpose to show in this article that 
one vital aim of education is being neglected 
at present by the public schools and to pro- 


c a way to supply this neglect. 


Several years 


1go a committee of educators worked out what 
called the seven cardinal principles of 


mdary education. 


This list of principles was 


t intended to be all-inclusive but I fear that it 
has been taken as such by many as witness the 
juent reference made to “the seven cardinal 
rinciples” as if there were seven and only seven 
| that no one need imagine an extension of the 
My proposition is that there ought to be at 

t one more, and there may be others. The 
one I propose is “education for self protection.” 


Self Protection 


University, Virginia 


Age 


44 
60 


49 
61 
64 


48 


61 
58 
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Quar- 

terly 
Pension 
64.14 
§2.28 
5.31 
iT) 
69 
4 
25 
o5 
£2 
34.38 
125.00 
&8 
67 


50.63 


50.00 
78.75 
58.75 


My thesis is that a deliberate attempt should be 
made to build up in the pupil, particularly the 
high school pupil, some power of resistance, some 
means of immunization against some of the 
mental hazards that he runs and must run in his 
daily pursuits from youth on into adulthood. 
The science of medicine has developed in 


recent years means of 


immunization 


against 


many of the once prevalent diseases which 


afflicted mankind. 


Medicine has not resorted 


primarily to law in order to prevent the spread 
of contagious diseases; it has not simply isolated 
the man affected from his fellows, though it has 


recognized that as good practice; it has 
further and developed in the well man an 


o > 
gone 


anti- 
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Lody which renders him immune to the virus of 
disease. This immunization among the well has 
been more effective in the control of disease than 
the mere isolation of the sick. Smallpox has been 
practically stamped out through immunization, 
and among other diseases whose ravages have 
been cut short and whose rigors have been 
diminished are diphtheria, typhoid, measles and 
even the common cold. 

Now to reason by analogy is always danger- 
ous and yet there is a very real similarity between 
the germ which fastens upon the mucous 
membrane of the throat or intestinal tract throw- 
ing the body into a fever and the germ in the 
form of a false idea, false doctrine or philosophy, 
which finds its way into the nervous system 
through the eye or ear and creates there a bias 
or emotional state which shuts out truth or 
dethrones reason. The analogy falls down when 
ve remember that the man sick with fever im- 
mediately seeks a physician while the man af- 
fected with a false philosophy, or other mental 
virus, seeks at once to communicate it to his 
fellows and is confirmed and fixed in it in the 
degree that it spreads. He desires no cure and 
shuns or repulses those who would do him good. 

To drop the analogy, do we not recognize 
that while education is one of the great con- 
tributing factors in the spread of good ideas and 
good things generally it is just as true that it 
opens the way for the spread of bad ideas and 
bad things generally? The ability to read is not 
an unmixed good as witness our news stands 
There are whole fleets laden with near-bootleg 
literature plying within the twelve mile limit of 
legal restriction unloading their cargoes on the 
boys and girls on their way from school. The 
marvelous mental agility of youth is displayed in 
the nimbleness with which they leap from Para- 
dise Lost to the Whiz Bang. 

Shifting the emphasis to a little later period in 
life, let us list and analyze some of the mental 
hazards that the average adult runs almost con- 
tinually. First, there is the flood of propaganda, 
the appeal to subscribe to and support this or 
that doctrine or philosophy, usually through an 
organization requiring funds to operate. The 
propagandist makes his appeal along psycholo- 
gical lines; he sets up some fearful thing to be 
combated and makes it a glorious privilege and 





duty to join in the combat. He draws class lines, 
builds animosities and by so doing works up 
allegiance to his cause. He is not always a bad 
man but he is often a self-deceived one and if 
he were judged by results actually achieved 
rather than on the basis of intentions he might 
be regarded as vicious. In his own mind he 
may be leading the most worthy of causes while 
im actuality his work is inimical to the welfare of 
his followers and society in general. Propaganda 
is an insidious thing not always easily recogniz- 
able from its outward garb. “One hundred per 
cent Americanism” is a catch phrase and so is 
“Coolidge or Chaos.” In the first we have the 
explosive which blew up a great political party 
that has caused schisms in communities an 
wrecked friendships; in the second we have 
merely the blank cartridge of a political army. 
However the latter is just as basically deceptive 
as the former. The man who coined “Coolidge 
or Chaos” knew that no such alternative existed. 
It was an appeal to fear and easily recognizable 
by the wary as mere bombast. Both these 
slogans would have been laughed out of existence 
by a really critical minded people. That specious 
arguments can be put over in support of such 
slogans is a serious indictment of either our in- 
telligence or our education. 

A second hazard that men continually run is 
that of being cheated out of their money through 
the misrepresentation and attractive psychological 
appeal put forth by the fraudulent salesmen. 
The country is overrun by schemers whose sole 
purpose is to devise means of seperating the un- 
critical man from his money. The lure of casy 
money and big money makes an instinctive ap- 
peal so strong that only those on their guard 
seem able to resist. One could cite case after 
case of the operations of these sharks whose 
methods are so shrewd that they are able to 
swindle often without even being liable under 
any statute law. Often when subject to prose 
cution they escape because no one of the “stung” 
customers wishes to expose his own gullibility by 
pushing the charges. Thus a continual rich |)ar 
vest is being reaped by the fraudulent and 
honest men made to suffer the consequences 0! 
their acquisitive tendencies. I know of one 
county in Virginia where about four years “29 
a high pressure salesman of “fake” mine s‘ock 
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took in $90,000 in a short period of operation 
cnd skipped out. It is interesting to know that 
‘his same county is so hard pressed for public 
funds on which to run its schools that last year 
it had to consider resorting to tuition charges in 
order to keep the high schools running for the 
full term. 

Nor is it the fraudulent salesmen alone who 
exploit the public for their own profit. New 
York State has just passed a law designed to 
drive out quack medical practitioners. In spite 
{ these and similar laws there will always be 
volves who will prey upon their fellows. Even 
the most Utopian dream of society can hardly 
picture a state of affairs when all men will be 
honest. 

[ven legitimate business cannot escape criticism 
along the line of exploitation of the public. 
ihe salesman’s business is to sell goods; he is 
‘rained in the psychology of salesmanship; it is 
perhaps too much to ask of him that he shall 
have any consideration for the fact that his 
prospective customer may not need the goods. 

is the buyer’s business to look out for his 
own interests. But the trouble is that the buyer 
is subjected to appeals that ‘“‘get under his skin” 
and cause him to rationalize as to his needs. He 
‘s skilfully led into buying something that he 
could better be without and burdens himself 
with debt which destroys the happiness he might 
(ind in the new acquisition. He essentially lacks 
self understanding, is not able to appraise his 
own motives and cannot detect the skilful appeal 
the salesman makes to him. He does not recog- 
nize that the salesman carries a weapon that the 
science of psychology has given him and he is 
defenseless against this weapon except in so far 

his native good judgment and power of 
resistance protect him. What has been said of 
the salesman applies as well to the commercial 
advertising which lays down a barrage under 
which the salesman can work. 

Can the school perform a useful fnd necessary 
unction in the development of critical minded- 

ss with reference to these particular aspects 
of modern life? Can the school in any appre- 
ciable measure make it increasingly difficult for 
the fakir to prosper by cutting down his patron- 
ege? Can legitimate business be thwarted in its 
attempt to make us a nation of installment 
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buyers, filling our homes, stomachs, minds, and 
burdening our backs with “jimcracks’? Is the 
school turning out a product resembling in its 
actions newly hatched birds in the nest with 
their mouths wide open ready to consume what- 
ever may be dropped in? Are we building a 
nation of uncritical consumers? Can the school 
do anything about it? If so, how? Shall it be 
incidental and assumed or direct and measurable? 

We have intrusted the protection of our 
physical bodies and of tangible property to the 
police power of the State. To whom or to what 
can we intrust the protection of our mental in- 
tegrity? Who can protect us from becoming 
the dupes of unworthy doctrinaires or scheming 
fakirs? Who can protect us from our “wants”? 
Clearly no one but ourselves. 

The contention here is that the school can and 
is obligated to make it a specific aim, along with 
its other worthy aims, to give the training that 
will serve as protection against exploitation even 
of the most subtle kind. This can be done to 
some extent through training in economic, socio- 
logical and political principles. But these are not 
enough. It seems to me of basic importance that 
man shall understand himself; that he shall be 
able to identify the particular impulses that cause 
him to respond to this or that appeal, to adopt 
this or that plan of action. He must understand 
the motives that prompt men to action; he must 
know the instincts and emotions and their rela- 
tion to human endeavor and welfare. Such 
knowledge is necessary for his protection, for his 
immunization. If we cannot close the mouths of 
the birds, can we not at least open their eyes? 
Can we not build up sensitivities to situations to 
which they have been unsensitive? 

What course in understanding can the school 
offer which would lead to even a partial realiza- 
tion of the desired result? Psychology seems to 
be the nearest approach to it. But the particular 
phases of psychology necessary for our purpose 
have never been put together in any one text. 
No genuine psychologist is likely to write a 
suitable text. It would have to be too un- 


technical; it would lay him open to criticism 
from others of his kind. The task remains to 
be done by some one who can be unscientific 
enough to isolate the necessary facts and factors 
(Continued on page 165) 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER—IN WORD AND DEED 


Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, upon his voluntary retire- 
ment from the active administration of that in- 
stitution, and Doctor Henry Van Dyke, speak- 
ing at the Sesqui-Centennial of the founding of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Williamsburg a 
few davs ago, expressed the same significant and 
fundamental educational idea, the former when 
he measures the value of the class teacher and 
announces that he wishes to be relieved of the 
administrative burdens of a great teacher-train- 
ing institution to give his full time to classroom 


teaching, and the latter in paying a beautiful 
word tribute to the Unknown Teacher. 

Dean Russell’s annual report to his board of 
trustees is confined largely to a discussion of 
the status of the class teacher in the grades. In 
this he says, “If a mistake in teaching were re 
garded as seriously as is an error in a legal brief 
or in an engineering computation we should have 
teachers as careful of their prescriptions as phy 
sicians are. The fault is not with the teacher but 
with the system under which he works. 

“The teacher has no period of apprenticeship 
comparable to that in the professions of law, 
medicine and engineering. As a rule the young 
teacher must stand alone from the first day of 
her service, working as she does behind closed 
doors. We are moving gradually and substan- 
tially toward the pedagogical millennium when 
we shall have schools manned with teachers as 
good as the best are now.” 

With this vision before his eyes, Dr. Russell 
leaves a deanship to enter the classroom that he 
may devote his time to the professional task of 
teaching teachers. This is not retirement for 
him but an advancement to a more intimate and 
direct leadership in a line of service to which 
he has given his life. Dean Russell rises to a 
higher level of service when he steps from an 
office of administration to the classroom, and he, 
better than anyone else in America, appreciates 
this fact. 

Dean Russell in resigning from an exalted 
administrative position to the less conspicuous 
duties of a teacher has elevated his profession 
by that very act. The pre-eminent work of all 
educational effort is that of a teacher in the class- 
room. All the rest is accessory and ancillary. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke delivered the main ora- 
tion at the Sesqui-Centennial of the founding of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Williamsburg. 
He took for his subject Democratic Aristocracy 
and during the occasion of his address aside from 
delivering a beautiful and significant encomium 
upon scholarship paid tribute to the Unknown 
Teacher. He says scholarship means more than 
mere learning. It means knowledge digested and 


wisdom to use the power it confers. It means 
sympathy with all true research and interpreta- 
tion in all the wide regions of this atom-bui! 
star-spangled, spirit-inhabited universe of time 
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| space. 
lore is not a decoration but a tool. 
olar lives from the past in the present for 


His daring is coupled with modesty, 
The 


future. Dr. Van Dyke closes with the fol- 
ing beautiful tribute to the Unknown 
icher : 


| sing the praise of the Unknown Teacher. 
mous educators plan new systems of pedagogy 
it is the Unknown Teacher who delivers and 
les the young. He lives in obscurity and con- 
icuds with hardship. For him no trumpets blare, 
no chariots wait, no golden decorations are de- 
reed. He keeps the watch along the border of 
darkness and makes the attack upon the trenches 
of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty 
conquer the evil powers which are the enemies 
of youth, he awakens sleeping spirits, he quickens 
he indolent, encourages the eager and steadies 
unstable. He communicates his own joy in 
rning and shares with boys and girls the best 
sures of the mind. He lights many candles 
hich in later years will shine back to cheer him. 
(his is his reward. No one has deserved better 
ihe Republic than the Unknown Teacher. No 
is more worthy to be enroled in a Demo- 
tic Aristocracy—king of himself and servant 
nankind.” 
(here has been no finer tribute to the pro- 
fession of teaching than the act of Dean Russell 
| the words of Dr. Henry Van Dyke; the 
lirst, a world figure in educational thought and 
practice; the second, a world figure in philosophy 
and letters. 





HOW DO YOU RANK YOURSELF AS A 
TEACHER? 


'f you are one of the best teachers in your 
nty or city, you will not only be interested 
the service scale for teachers which follows 
you will test your work by it each month. 

The editor would highly appreciate it if teachers 
\irginia would send him the tests filled out 
The tabulated results for 500 
lore teachers would make an interesting ar- 

of facts. After a few days or a week of 

re and honest thought and judgment on 

e questions, give a whole evening to filling in 

the answers, and then send it to the editor of the 
Journal. The name and address should accom- 


themselves. 
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pany each blank sent in. The names will be held 
in confidence. 

The service scale has been prepared by Joy E. 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association. 

Study the following questions carefully. Score 
the ones you can answer positively ten; less than 
ten in proportion. Your total score is the sum 
of these ten items. Remembering that you can 
guide your own growth in the direction indicated 
by these questions, try making an inventory once 
each month and filing the record for several 
years. Try writing ten questions under each of 
these ten. 


1. Do I love and enjoy children and child- 
hood? 


2. Do I understand the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education and try to relate all learning 
to them? 


eoeceoeoeee seer ees e er eeeoereeveeseeeeee eee ee 


SOPH SCASEDO CHO CHT HOAOHE SOHC DOO ORE OSS 


3. Can I explain the difference between mem- 
orizing words and building up experiences that 


4. Do I hold pupils more important than sub- 
jects? 


5. Do I give freedom and develop responsibil- 


6. Are my habits of life so organized as to give 
the maximum physical, mental and spiritual ef- 
a OEP errr ere Tr ere TTT Tre ree 


7. Am I a constant learner, curious and in- 
tellectually honest? 


8. Do I support professional organizations that 
seek to elevate education? 


9. Do I know the price that has been paid 


10. Do I believe that what should be is more 
important than what has been or is?........... 


Total score 


C+ SESH SCHHOSCOSE HEHE OHTZTHEDOOSOGOCECSO 





THE ROANOKE CONVENTION 


The annual convention of our Association in 
Roanoke Thanksgiving week must have been the 
best we have ever had if we are to judge by the 
general reactions of members expressed verbally 
or by letter from every part of the State. 


The 
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attendance was well up to that of past years and 
comfortably cared for by the local authorities in 
charge. The programs were pitched on a high 
level and enjoyed by those who heard them. The 
attendance at the business session was an out- 
standing feature of the convention. The audi- 
torium at the high school was filled to capacity 
on this occasion and the business of the Associa- 
tion conducted with dispatch and deliberative 
orderliness. A highly significant set of resolu- 
tions was passed setting forth the fundamental 
policies of the Association concerning the stand- 
ardized features of the profession and legislative 
proposals. 

The report of the committee on a Teachers 
Retirement Law, about which probably was cen- 
tered the keenest interest among the teachers, 
occasioned a spirited debate, but the report was 
adopted. 

The new method of nominating and electing 
by ballot a president for the next two-year term 
worked in a highly satisfactory manner and was 
universally approved. The names of the four 
nominees were printed on a ballot and 462 votes 
were cast by the delegates. 

The department and section meetings were 
well attended ; interesting programs were follow- 
ed and important business transacted. In a few 
cases committees representing these groups came 
to the board of directors’ meeting with proposals 
looking to plans for more effective work. 

There was the usual round of breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners by college and other 
groups, and a number of entertainments pro- 
vided by the local organizations of Roanoke. 
The general program contained some unusual 
features in the way of keynote addresses, and 
excellent music was provided under the chair- 
manship of Miss Daisy Wingfield of the Roanoke 
schools. 

For the first time in the history of the Asso- 
ciation there was an organized effort made to 
take proper care of the convention publicity. 
J. Walton Hall of Ashland was in charge and 
fed out to the Associated Press and newspapers 
of the State full accounts of the convention pro- 


ceedings. 
The board of directors in the all day sessions 
on Monday and Tuesday. with two additional 


sessions during the week, transacted a long list 
of important and constructive business for the 
Association. 

It was a great convention. There were many 
features about it that set new and higher stand- 
ards of success for the Association. Especially 
is this true in respect to membership, which this 
year includes practically every teacher and 
school official in the State. We are now ready 
in Virginia to make the teaching profession 
known and felt in the councils of the State. 





J. J. KELLY, JR—OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. J. J. Kelly, Jr., of Wise county, was elect- 
ed president of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion to succeed Mr. Fred M. Alexander. The 
term of this office is for a period of two years 
beginning January 1, 1927. Mr. Kelly’s record 
as an educator includes the outstanding lines of 
educational service—teacher, principal, super- 
visor, and for the past eight years he has held 
the position of division superintendent of his 
native county, Wise. He has always manifested 
a genuine interest in the affairs of the Virginia 
Education Association, and he has attended its 
sessions regularly and has taken an active part 





in its deliberations. 

The schools of Wise county rank among the 
very best in the State—in school buildings, in 
total expenditure for education, in per capita 
cost and in enrolment and attendance. The As- 
sociation is fortunate in having selected a man 
who is accustomed to maintaining high stand- 
ards of public education in a typically rural 
county. 

Mr. Kelly graduated at Wise High School in 
1907 and was graduated at Washington and Lee 
University in 1912 with the degree of A. B. 
He studied for a time at Chicago University. 
His teaching experience covers a period of five 
years as principal of schools in West Virginia 
and at Kenbridge, Virginia. He was appointed 
division superintendent of Wise county in 1917, 
which position he now holds. Mr. Kelly is com- 
paratively a young man and has the best of his 
life ahead of him. He will give to the Associa- 
tion a vigorous and wise leadership. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That the total number of students in Ameri- 


can schools is 25,000,000. 


That there is a lizard farm in England which 
supplies lizard leather for shoes and handbags. 


(hat the first opera house was opened in 
Venice in 1637. 


hat two-thirds of the 4,267 centenarians in 
the United States are negroes. 


That the importation of snails from France 
to the United States increased from 10 tons in 
1923 to 240 tons in 1925. 


That Ben Hur in its 40 years before the 
public, as a book, play and movie, has earned 
more than $20,000,000. 

That in 1729 Governor Gooch of Virginia and 
his Council issued an official proclamation desig- 
nating April 5 as a day of public fasting and 
prayer to rid Virginia of a plague of cater- 
pillars. 

That the prison population in Virginia in 1920 
was 3,230 while in 1923 it was only 2,466, rep- 
resenting a decrease of 23.9 per cent. 

lhat the United States paid $295 an acre for 
the Virgin Islands, $35.80 an acre for the Canal 
Zone, 27 cents an acre for the Philippines and 
2 cents an acre for Alaska. 


That the Bible is the world’s best-seller, 9,- 
069,120 having been sold last year. 


That the population of Greece is about the 
same as that of New York City. 


That the Mongolian tribesmen bob their hair 

a style very similar to that of American 
flappers. 

[hat fines of $2.50 each were imposed upon 
135 voters in Adelaide, Australia, because of 
their failure to vote at a recent election. 


That American visitors in London spend about 
$100,000,000 each year according to British 
estimates. 


‘hat there are 70,770,000 books in the public 
braries in the United States. 


‘hat the average cost of maintaining a man 
1 prison in the United States is $375 a year. 
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HELPS FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 153) 


Composition—Trabue, M. R. Nassau County Supple- 
ment. Grades 4 to 8. One for each teacher. Price 
8 cents each. Publishers, Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia, New York. 


History—The Hahn History Scale. Grades 7 and 8. 
One for each teacher. Price 20 cents each. Pub- 
lishers, H. H. Hahn, State Normal School, Wayne, 
Neb. 


For diagnosing special cases in Reading—Grays Stand- 
ardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. Grades | to 8. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. Publishers, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, III. 

In quoting the prices of the above tests and 
scales, the keys and record sheets have been in- 
cluded with the cost of each test or grade. 

The actual cost of the above testing program 
for a county of 2,000 children in grades 1 to 8 
is about $60 counting from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents but it will be worth many 
times its initial cost in the value of the inform- 
ation gained concerning the pupils in the schools 
of any county. The total cost per pupil is only 
about 3 cents each. 





EDUCATION FOR SELF PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 161) 


and set them out in understandable form. What 
is needed particularly is a course in psychology 
for consumers, and along with it should be 
chapters dealing with children, home and com- 
munity life, habit formation and learning, and 
probably some other topics. Such a course might 
be largely factual, or it might include experimen- 
tation on a very limited scale. 
be clear—just as clear as is the aim in teaching 
biology, and more clear than is the aim for teach- 
ing geometry or algebra perhaps. Such a course 


Its object would 


might properly follow a course in biology. 

But it must not be supposed that the self- 
protective aim of education can be attained in 
any incidental way. It is necessary to realize the 
need, acknowledge the purpose, devise the means, 
establish their validity and deliberately set about 
the task. 
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Cooperative Education Association 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


HE twenty-second annual meeting of the Coopera- 

tive Education Association was held November 24 

to 26, inclusive, at Roanoke in connection with the 
Virginia Education Association Convention. The program 
was a most interesting and helpful one. We were, of 
course, greatly disappointed that the rain prevented the 
children from Schoolfield School reaching Roanoke in 
order to give the pageant The Gifts of Time on Fri- 
day afternoon. We were also greatly disappointed that 
a session of the Supreme Court prevented Hon. Newton 
D. Baker from being with us for the closing address of 
the convention. We were exceedingly fortunate in hay- 
ing the cordial cooperation of Miss Clara Black and 
some of her pupils in the Lee Junior High School. Un- 
der the direction of Miss Black, these children rendered 
beautifully a very delightful play on Friday night. The 
name of the play was Peddler of Hearts. The theme 
of the play was the tragedy of trying to change a real 
happy, unselfish heart for one that seemed to give 
greater promise through selfishness. Finding they had 
failed in this all of them wanted their old hearts back 
and when the old hearts were restored all were happy 
and gay again. 

At the close of the address of Dr. Wilson Gee of 
the University of Virginia on The Need for and How 
to Study or Survey a Community, it was decided to 
have the president appoint a survey committee so that 
a careful survey may be made of three or four com- 
munities in the State. When these surveys are com- 
plete, the material is to be used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing some standards for measuring the conditions 
and development of communities. Through this con- 
structive piece of work, it is to be hoped that we shall 
be able to formulate a plan by which every community 
in the State may more easily make a study of its pres- 
ent condition and determine just what its rating is, then 
plan constructively for the development of every interest 
of the community. We are confident all of our school 
workers, superintendents, principals and teachers will 
be greatly interested in this suggested piece of work. 
If we can carry this to a successful conclusion, it will 
enable Virginia to make a demonstration which will be 
helpful to other States as well as our own. 

By unanimous decision the convention decided that 
special attention should be given to the district meetings 
this year. The general plan will be to have topics dis- 
cussed which are of vital importance to the leagues and 
the respective districts. Instead of having reports at 
the district mectings from individual leagues, the re- 
ports will be made by counties and cities. That is, the 
reports of the individual leagues will be given to the 
president of the county or city federation, or, where 


there is no president, some one will be designated to 
whom these reports shail be sent and these leaders 
will make up reports for the county or city. We desire 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


and we are sure we will have enthusiastic cooperatio: 
of our school workers in securing a representative at- 
tendance from every league in the district at thesc 
district meetings. These meetings will be held earl, 
in the year, the first one will be some time in March 
The dates will be announced in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Dr. J. P 
McConnell, president; Hon. R. Walton Moore, chair 
man of State Counci! of Rural Agencies; Governor 
Harry Flood Byrd, vice president; Miss Eugenia Fair- 
fax, vice president; Dr. S. C. Mitchell, vice president ; 
Superintendent Harris Hart, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

Some of the new members elected to the board this 
year are as follows: Dr. R. E. Booker, Farnham, Rich- 
mond county; Mrs. S. M. Butler, Suffolk; Colonel A. B. 
Carrington, Danville; Mrs. Bessie Rice Durrett, Red 
Hill, Albemarle county; Mrs. R. E. Holloway, Ports- 
mouth; Honorable D. D. Hull, Roanoke; Mr. James 
Hurst, Superintendent of Schools, Norfolk county 
Mrs. W. T. Morehead, president of the State Federa 
tion of Womens Clubs, Salem, Va.; Honorable Lewis | 
Williams, Richmond. 


AFTERGLOW 
This, above all, we know, 
This is apparent to men: 
After a time we go— 
Not how, nor where nor when. 


Only a moment the lark 
Troubles the quiet dawn, 

Then soars, and above the park 
Wheeling, is gone. 


But for a season the rose 
Opens in fragrant bloom; 
Then, when the summer goes— 

Frost—and doom. 


Yet, something there is that stays, 
Something is left behind; 
A scent in the garden ways, 
An echo on the wind. 
—George Carroll 


RIGHT 


Teacher (in grammar class): “Willie, please 
me what it is, when I say: ‘T love, you love, he love: 

Willie: “That’s one of them triangles when so! 
body gets shot.” 
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Virginia Parent Teacher Association 


Mis. HARRY SEMONES, President 


IS believed that the readers of this page in the 
| Journal are interested in knowing about the De- 
partments of the Parent-Teacher work. We are 
ng for this month the whole scheme of organization. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS 

‘resident, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, The Clinton, Phila- 

phia, Pa. 

rresponding Secretary, Mrs. E. E._ Kiernan, 

erset, Pa. 

‘ecording Secretary, Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, 
Hunter Ave., Auburn, N. hs 

‘reasurer, Mrs. B. I. Elliott, 966 E. Salmon St., 
J tland, Oregon. 


listorian, Mrs. 
iver, Colorado. 


DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 


Organization 
Child Welfare Day—Mrs. David O. Mears, care of 
tional Office, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
ongress Publications— 


John E. Hayes, 2083 Clermont St., 


\iembership—Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, Parkhurst 
Place, Montclair, N. J. 
Extension 

-T. A. in Colleges—Mrs. J. W. Bingham, Palo 
Calif. 

.-T. A. in High Schools—Miss Minnie Oliverson, 
N. 16th St., Kansas City, Kan. 

.-T. A. in Grade Schools—Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, 
i E. Monroe St., Bloomington, Ill. 

.-T. A. in Churches—Mrs. Rex Dodge, Falmouth 





eside, Portland, Me. 
’re-School Circles—Mrs. Clifford Walker, 
nta, Ga. 
udy Circles—Mrs, E, 
ccley, Calif. 


205 Prado, 


R. Crum, 1914 Virginia St., 
Public Welfare 

Willie Lawson, State 
Rock, Ark. 

Miriam Van Waters, Hall of 


izenship—Miss 
fucation, Little 
venile Protection—Dr. 


Department 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 
vislation—Mrs. William Tilton, 11 Mason _ St., 
bridge, Mass. 
tion Pictures—Mrs. Morey V. Kerns, 2526 S. 
cland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
creation—Mr. J. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
c City, B.. k. 
fely—Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Department of 
ation, Hartford, Conn. 
Education 
rt—Dr. Frank Alvah Parsons, 80th St., and Broad- 
New York, N. Y. 
fumane Education—Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. 


hman St., Tacoma, Wash. 

llliteracy—Mrs. E. W. Hale, Whitehaven, Tenn. 
Kindergarten Extension—Miss Clara Wheeler, 853 
Watson St., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\lusic—Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, Riverside Drive, 
St. Clair, Mich. 

chool Education—Miss Charl Williams, 1201 16th 
S Washington, D. C. 

Student Loan Fund—Mrs. J. F. Hill, 218 Knott St., 
I land, Ore. ; 

Home Service 
hildren’s Reading—Miss ee . B. Askew, Public 


] ‘rary Commission, Trenton, N. 
lome Economics—Miss Grace E. ,om Depart- 
I t of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
me Education—Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kene- 
Washington, D. C. 
‘andards in Literature—Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Ashe- 
as! 


cial Standards— 
rift—Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 
e, Dallas, Texas. 
iritual Training— 


4608 Lakeside 


Health 
ild Hygiene—Miss Mary E. Murphy, 848 N. Dear- 
St., Chicago, IIl. 
ntal Hygiene—Dr. D. 
Boston, Mass. 


A. Thom, 520 Commonwealth 





MISS MARY RUTH LEMON, Secretary 


Physical Education—Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 771 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Social Hy giene—Dr. Valeria Parker, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Committees-at-Large 
Child Welfare Magazine 





H. Remington, 5517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Endowment Fund—E. C. Mason, Esq., 8 Grove St., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Budget—Mrs. H. N. Rowell, 3158 College Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Extension Among Colored People—Mrs. Fred Wessels, 


501 E. Waldberg St., Savannah, Ga. 

National Office: 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins. 

Field Secretaries, Miss Frances Hays, Mrs. C. E. Roe. 


State Presidents 


Alabama: Mrs. W. J. Elliott, 813 S. Court St., Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona: Mrs. E. Elmec Bollinger, Kingman. 

Arkansas: Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, 2606 State St., Little Rock. 


Mee. FF. O. S. MeCadden 

Los Angeles. 

Colorado: Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Route 2, Littleton. 

Connecticut: Mrs. H. Wooster Webber, Ivoryton. 

Delaware: Mrs. Robert E. Lewis, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 800 18th 
St., N. W., Washington. 

Florida: Mrs. A. F. Fanger, 402 N. E. 

Georgia: Mrs. P. H. Jeter, Decatur. 

Hawaii: Mrs. R. A. Robbins, Lewers and Cook, Honolulu. 


California: McColloch, 418 


Place, 


36th St., Miami. 


Idaho: Mrs. D. G. Ruby, Caldwell. 

Illinois: Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, 372 Normal Parkway, 
Chicago. 

Indiana: Mrs. G. G. Derbyshire, Southport. 

lowa: Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 3319 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 

Kansas: Mrs. John McNarrey, 830 Ann Ave., Kansas 
City. 


Kentucky: Mrs. Hans Mueller, Apt. 87, Willow Terrace, 


Louisville. 


Louisiana: Mrs. Henry Alcus, 1645 Soniat St., New 
Orleans. 

Maine: Mrs. Joseph D. Small, Westbrook. 

Maryland: Mrs. Harry E. Parkhurst, 1410 Park Ave., 
Baltimore. 


yeorge Whiting, Room 403, 248 


Boston. 


Massachusetts: Mrs. 
Boylston St., 


Michigan: Mrs. Fred M. Raymond, 641 Prospect Ave., 
S. E., Grand Rapids. ; 
Minnesota: Mrs. E. G. Quamme, 1556 Fairmount Ave., 


St. Paul. 


Mississippi: Mrs. Lewis H. Yarbrough, Hazlehurst. 

Missouri: Mrs. W. A. Masters, 2622 Union St., St. Joseph 

Montana: Mrs. A. W. Luedke, 1006 Spring St., Lewiston. 

Nebraska: Mrs. George H. Wentz, 240 N. 11th St., 
Lincoln. 

New Hampshire: Mrs. Fred S. Libbey, 77 Glenwood 
Ave., Franklin, 

New Jersey: Mrs. Louis T. de Valliere, 720 Riverside 
Ave., Trenton. 

New Mexico: Mrs. W. W. Phillips, Roswell. 


New York. Mrs. Albert W. Weaver, 138 N. Park Ave., 
Buffalo. 
North Carolina: Mrs. Wylie Swift, Greensboro. 


North Dakota: Miss Elsie J. Cook, Minot. 

Ohio: Mrs. CG E. Kendell, 1109 Forest Road, Cleveland. 

Oklahoma: Mrs. J. P. Slaughter, 1923 Classen Blvd., 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon: Mrs. W. W. Gabriel, 394 N. E. 13th St., Portland 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Somerset. 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Frederick H. Devere, 677 Park Ave., 
Auburn. 

South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith, Kingstree. 

South Dakota: Mrs. G. G. Koenig, Watertown. 


Tennessee: Mrs. Herman Ferger, Ferger Place, 
Chattanooga. 

Texas: Mrs. C. E. Maddocks, 700 Sixth St., Ranger. 

Utah: Mrs. William Reid, 1150 Harvard Ave., Salt 


Lake City. 
Vermont: Mrs. A. C. Rockwell, 
Virginia: Mrs. Harry Semones, 
Washington: Mrs. GC. V. 

Spokane. 

West Virginia: Mrs. 


Proctor. 
315 Church St., 
Aspinwall, E. 418 


Roanoke. 
19th St., 


T. J. Dawson, Yukon. 


Wisconsin: Mrs. George C. Zachow, 1012 Second St., 
Milwaukee. 
Wyoming: Miss Georgine Erlandson, State Capitol, 


Cheyenne. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
MANASSAS DEDICATED 


On September 9, 1926, the new and commodious high 
school building at Manassas was dedicated with ap- 
propriate exercises. At the request of the Alumni As- 
sociation and with the consent of the school board, the 
name of the building is to be the Osbourn Building 
as a tribute to the two principals of Manassas High 
School, Mrs. Fannie Osbourn Metz and Miss Eugenia 
Osbourn, the present principal. The dedication address 
was delivered by Mr. Eli Swavely, the principal of the 
Swavely School, Manassas. Mr. Swavely spoke of the 
duties of the parents and the great necessity for home 
influence in this time of unrest. 

The new high school is one of the best of the rural 
school buildings in the State of Virginia. It was 
designed according to the most modern principles of 
high school architecture, has eleven classrooms, an of- 
fice, a library and a beautiful auditorium which is ample 
for all school purposes and community entertainments. 
This building has been long needed. The Manassas 
High School has for years been one of the leading rural 
high schools in the State of Virginia, but its old quar- 
ters have long been entirely inadequate for the needs 
of the school, to say nothing of the community activities 
which center around it. 

Last year a bond issue for a new building was put 
through the Manassas district by the combined efforts 
of the Manassas Kiwanis and the High School Alumni 
Association and Patron’s League. The Alumni As- 
sociation had already the year before given a gymnasium 
to the school, so now the people of Manassas and of 
Prince William county are beginning to realize fully 
what an asset they have in the new buildings, sufficient 
alike for high school purposes and community needs. 





A REMEDY FOR FIGHTING 


The following story appeared in the October issue 
of the Nebraska Education Journal. It contains a 
good suggestion for Virginia teachers and principals: 

It happened nearly a year ago but the event is as 
clear in the memory of two young Americans as though 
it were yesterday. It was the usual fistic battle unwit- 





nessed by any teacher. It was also usual in the results 
—two black eyes and a very sore stomach. The teacher 
in charge of these two boys came to me and asked 
what she should do. She didn’t know who started it 
but she did know that unless something was done 
about it there would be two or three irate mothers 
and grandmothers to handle. It called for an im- 
mediate reproof but who was guilty must first be set- 
tled. I told the teacher to send all the boys who knew 
anything about the event to my office as soon as school 
called. 

As soon as they came in I told the boys that since 
none of us knew who was to blame we would have to 
find out the guilty party like they did in Court. “I 
will be the Judge,” I said, “and each one of you ex- 
cept John and Harry are witnesses. John, you will 
please tell the court just how it happened that you 
were fighting with Harry this noon.” He began but 
it was necessary to call for “Order” several times 
when Harry thought he was being maltreated. Then I 
called for Harry to tell his side, insisting that each 
side tell it as nearly as it happened as possible and 
that neither say anything against the other person. 
After this each of the witnesses told just what they 
saw. I did not allow them to give opinions and I 
questioned them very carefully to see that they were 
telling just their own knowledge, not what they had 
heard after it was all over. As soon as all the evi- 
dence was in I gave them a talk about how men who 
fight are looked down upon and how no one honors a 
fighter. Then as Judge of the Court I told them that 
sometimes on first offense the penalty was not so se- 
vere as it was on old offenders and since this was 
their first time before me if they would promise each 
other and me that they would never fight again I 
would not inflict any other punishment that time. 

As I saw them file out I wondered if it really would 
work and I must confess I doubted whether it really 
would. But it did. We haven’t had a fight since and 
that was a year ago. It was a simple device but | 
pass it on, thinking that perhaps there is some other 
teacher who is facing this problem and it will help 
him as it has me—S. Elisabeth Elliott, Supt. Alda 
Schools. 

















MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


QUALITY Results in ECONOMY | 


This applies especially to 


Holden Book Covers which receive the 
Soiling—Wear and Handling 
of the year instead of the books. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Samples Free 





Springfield, Massachusetts | 
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Educational News and Comments 


Said at the Roanoke Convention: 


Education which fails to provide an industrious citi- 
zenship is bought at too great a price, and the nation 
which forgets the moral development of its people is 
always in danger.—J. N. Hillman. 


T 


| think you are to be congratulated on the splendid 
-pirit which pervades your organization. Education is 
surely on the move in Virginia—Bancroft Beatley. 


Most people have not gotten beyond foot music which 
emphasizes rythm and heart music which emphasizes 
seutimental melody. We must eventually go on to soul 
music which appeals to the aesthetic and spiritual side 
of our nature—Peter W. Dykema. 


\merica is conducting the greatest experiment in all 
history—that of publicly supporting educational institu- 
tions, and has the greatest proportion of children in 
school of any nation, Yet there is still much to be done. 
—Lotus D. Coffman. 


The Education Association brings to Roanoke a group 
of men and women who are engaged in what is perhaps 
the most important single undertaking of the State— 
Roanoke Times. 


ln my opinion the paramount need of the rural 
schools of Virginia is an efficient and all-pervading sys- 
tem of rural supervision—John P. McConnell. 


Adequate funds to prevent ignorance can be more 
than justified economically if considered in the light of 
the fearful spiritual and moral loss on account of illit- 
eracy.—W. T. Sanger. 


The most important prospect before us is the possi- 
lity of breaking into the so-called interatomic energy 
which we are told is immeasurably greater than any 
energy which we now have-—Wm. L. Bryan. 


| 


he Virginia Education Association should have a 
voice in any changes effected in the school system rather 
than regulations to be imposed.—J. H. Saunders. 


You will participate during the business session at 
the high school auditorium in the most significant edu- 
‘ational assembly that has ever convened in this great 
State. There, for the first time in the history of Vir- 
ginla, superintendents, teachers, principals, representa- 
tives of the colleges, the department of public instruc- 

i and men and women engaged in education from 
every county and city in the State will sit as delegates 
and transact the affairs of the great profession of teach- 
ing—Fred M. Alexander. 


Superintendents, trustees and teachers are intimately 
acquainted with school affairs and sincerely concerned 
about the improvement of the schools. No radical 
hange in administration or conduct can be safely made 
Without reasonable deference to their thoughtful recom- 

ndations. For this reason proposed changes are sub- 


mitted to this convention of educational leaders. Prac- 
tically all of these changes were presented in the com- 
mission report of 1919 with the exception of the com- 
position of the local county school board. It is pro- 
posed for the consideration of the convention that the 
functions of the board of supervisors and the county 
school board be exercised by one central board to be 
elected by the people on a program for education as 
well as for road building and physical improvements.— 
Harris Hart. 


Let but one whole generation of our American people 
be rightly trained not in intellect only but in body and 
spirit and moral character, in love and unselfish brother- 
hood and self-sacrifice for the common good and almost 
every knotty and menacing problem in our American 
life, social, economic, industrial, political, would be far 
on the road toward a successful solution. Let the train- 
ing of the young be wholly neglected for a single gen- 
eration and our American civilization, having lost in 
that generation its art, literature, applied science and 
religion, would be far on the road to primeval savagery. 
—Henry Louis Smith. 


There are still many who look upon the school system 
as a necessary evil and right now the plea should be 
made so strong that chambers of commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and all other civic clubs and organizations 
will see the necessity of working in conjunction with 
the Virginia Education Association for the promotion of 
better facilities for public education—J. A. C. Chandler. 


Let me assure you that my associates and myself 
greatly appreciated the delightful experience of enter- 
taining the annual convention of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. We have been greatly benefited by 
the experience. We are so pleased that we contem- 
plate inviting you to meet with us again in the not far 
distant future—D. E. McQuilkin. 

<> 

More than 263,000 school buildings were used in the 
United States in 1924. Sixty per cent of these were 
one-room schoolhouses. 

<> 

STATE-WIDE teacher retirement laws are in effect in 
twenty two States. In nine additional States retirement 
laws affect the larger cities. 

<> 

ELEMENTARY school teachers in cities over 100,000 re- 
ceive nearly three times as much salary as do teachers 
of one-room country schools. 

<> 

RETIREMENT legislation for teachers promises greater 
efficiency in the classroom and protects children from 
superannuated teachers. 


<> 
TueE States are taking a new interest in research. 
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I hree now have a division of research in connection — ship of books and appointed Edwin Osgood Grover 
with their State education associations. The directors conduct the new department. Such a college depart 
are: California, George C. Jet , Who came into prom- ment was suggested by Ralph Waldo Emerson fif 
inence through the Eureka plan of school organization years ago. A unique classroom is contemplated 
and curriculum building which was put into operation this department. It wiil be devoid of desks and oth 
in 1923; Illinois, Lester R. Grim; Pennsylvania, C. customary appurtenances of a classroom. These w 


Everett Myers. 
<> 

New students are photographed upon registration at 
Under the plan inaugu- 
One of these 
for identification to the student’s rec- 
ords in the office of the registrar; others are for use 
of the college physician, the dean of men or of women, 
the dean, and the head of the department in which the 


Pennsylvania State College. 
rated this year five prints will be made. 
will be attached 


student is enroled. 


<> 


ScHoo, TEACHING ON A MovinG TRAIN 
Schools on wheels are utilized in sparsely settled sec- 
Ontario to 


enable the department of education to comply with the 


tions along the railway lines of northern 


compulsory school law of the Province. Two cars have 
been fitted as schoolrooms and will be attached to regu- 
lar trains. School children will be taken on at different 
stops and brought back on the return trip, instruction 
being adapted to the train schedule. 
<> 
Ir you wish to destroy the teaching profession, dis- 
credit the officers, committees and publications of the 
State Education Association 
<> 
MAN is only just beginning to be a man. We are 
just getting out of infancy. Pessimism is mere igno- 
splendid 
imagine is as certain as tomorrow's sun.—Joseph Mc- 


rance. <A future more than any poet can 


Cabe in A Century of Stupendous Progress. 
<> 
Don’t let others make the fight and carry the burden 
unassisted and then abuse them for it. 
<> 
Don’t break the ranks by organizing group or fac- 
tions for the purpose of causing dissension. 
<> 
to develop habits in college 
Hamilton Holt 


In an effort reading 


students that will be lifelong, President 


be replaced by a fireplace and lounge chairs. Class 
work will largely be free discussion of books by the 
students; in addition there will be lectures on books and 


bookmaking. This new department was opened fo: 


students last September. 





A STATEMENT SENT TO HIS TEACHERS 
BY A VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENT 
Our most important problem relating to instructi 
and your foremost duty les in adopting and maintain- 
ing proper standards of work and achievement for each 
subject in each grade. Certain minimum essentials must 
be recognized by teachers and required of pupils, 
standards of promotion in the different subjects of ca 


grade. For example, a pupil in stxth grade arithmetic 
should measure up to the “standards” outlined on s 
pages 170 and 171 of the Revised Course of Stud : 
before being promoted to the seventh grade. Do you 


require your seventh grade pupils to measure up to the 
standards in language as outlined on page 147 of th 
Revised Course of Study before promoting them 

school ? If adhering to pr 


high you are not 


standards of achievement, you are doing your pupils 


a grave injustice. Indiscriminate promotion is sure to 
result in discouragement and ultimate failure. Ever 
pupil should be placed in the grade in which he « 

most pleasantly and profitably carry forward his school 


work. | 


attention. 


trust you will give this matter your most 
serious Many of our teachers of the past 
two sessions failed to concern themselves in this « 
nection. This session found many pupils starting 
their seventh grade work who should have been 
fifth should hav 
definite knowledge of “standards for promotion” 


should be 


tained in the last year. Teachers 


familiar with the fundamentals to be 
tered by the pupil before he is ready for promot 
See pages 27 to 240 in 1923 Course of Study, or pages 


50 to 255 in the Revised Course. 





Book Reviews 


of Rollins College, Florida, has created a_professor- 

Stories FOR JUNIOR HiGH Scuoorts, by William Rabe- 
nort. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 416 
pages. 


This volume is a collection of seven short stories of 


high literary rank all written during the 19th century 


Virgina Engraving Co: 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 


Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 








and representing the following authors: Charles Dickens, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Frank R 
Stockton, Mary Shipman Andrews and Edward Ev 
Hale. 


of reading for grouping boys and girls especially those 


= 


Washington Irving, 


These seven stories deserve a place in any course 





Excellent openings for grade and high school teaciicrs 
for January lst, and the mid-term. Also attractive 
positions for 1927-'28 are being received. Free regisira- 
tion. 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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The stories are: A Christmas 


he junior high school. 
|, The Cricket on the Hearth, Rip Van Winkle, 


Great Stone Face, The Lady or The Tiger, 
Perfect Tribute and The Man Without a Country. 
e stories will make delightful reading for the 
r high school boys and girls. They will delight 
eeneration of children who have learned to read 
to appreciate good literature. Teachers and the 
iren of the junior high school are indebted to the 
and the publisher for putting these stories in 
lable book form. 


xinc How to Stupy ANp WorK EFFECTIVELY, by 
William F. Book. Ginn & Company, New York. 
475 pages. Price $1.96. 
is Look is a discussion of a problem that has been 
he fore for some time in the educational and busi- 
; world There is a considerable literature on this 
ject now available. Most of it has grown out of 
study by psychologists of the factors in the learn- 
The book is divided into five parts under 
heads: The Problem of Personal Efficiency, 
ological and Psychological Basis of Study and 
k, Learning How to Study and Work, Applica- 
of the Principles in the Performance of Specific 
ks and Dangers of Pseudo-Efficiency in Study 
\Vork. There is a clear statement of the factors 
tioning efficiency and the author gives some specific 
‘tions as to how to release and direct one’s energy, 
ling how to apply the principle of job analysis and 
ng a schedule of work. There is a good discus- 
f how to investigate a problem and how to solve 
problems. The volume is particularly valuable to 
nts and teachers who are interested in the practical 
ts of psychology, particularly those which relate 
: learning process. It ought to be a good text to 
or follow a course in pure psychology in order 
a clear idea of the application of the principles 
d in such a course. 


process. 


ESSENTIALS OF AN Epucation, by Thomas Jesse 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Jones. Charles 
186 pages. 


> author has had the opportunity of coming into 


he 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel 

216 Colleges and 43 States represerted on our 1926 tours. 
Find out whv; write for 1927 Fregram 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
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intimate touch with all types of education in this coun- 
try and in continental Europe and Africa. He there- 
fore can speak with authority as to the essentials of 
an education. He argues conclusively for the follow- 
ing as the four essentials for a civilized society: 

1. A spread of information and the establishing of 
agencies to promote the health and sanitary welfare 
of the people. 

The appreciation of environment that goes beyond 

the struggle for clothing and food to the scientific 

understanding of the natural forces 

3. Training in the activities that make for a proper 
home life. 

4. Opportunities for physical and recreational activities 
that develop the bodily and spiritual functions of 
humanity. 


bo 


First YEAR Latin, by Walter E. Foster and Samuel D. 
Arms. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

This Latin text conforms to the recommendations of 
the Report of the Classical Investigation, by Dean West 
and his co-laborers. If one only casually leafs through 
the volume he will not fail to observe an entirely new 
arrangement of the text material into Iessons. The ety- 
mological and grammatical facts are introduced gradu- 
ally and in the simplest possible method. Suggestive 
exercises for drills on vocabularies and translations are 
provided. The essentials and fundamentals of a correct 
knowledge of elementary Latin is included in the order- 
ly lessons throughout the volume. With such a volume 
in the hands of the pupil the subject of Latin will be 
vitalized and be void of the usual drudgery associated 
with this important subject. 


USING THE DICTIONARY 


The use of the dictionary is an important art to be 
learned by the pupils beginning in the fourth grade. 
An Outline for Dictionary Study based on Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary published by G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass., is a splendid little bulletin 
to put into the hands of the pupils and it contains 
many suggestions to the teachers who have no organ- 
ized system for teaching the use of the dictionary in 
the grades. 


HAMM 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


STEREOPTICONS AND 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Screens, Lamps and Accessories 


We Are Manufacturers’ Representative and Can 
Save You Money 
















D. S. BEASLEY 


513 West Franklin Street 
Richmond, . - ° ‘ 





Virginia 
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Cheer, Gifts and 
Color 


[DECEMBER is a very busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 

When you choose ‘“CRAYOLA’’ Wax 
Crayons or ‘ARTISTA’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on. 


BINNEY & SMI 


4i East 42” Street 





Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 

Second Printing. 











A Personal, Professional, Limited 
Membership Service for Seeking 
a BETTER Position 
Engagements now being made for 1927-28 session. 
Write for information. 


Associated School Services 
BOX 81 CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 




















The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


tweens 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 


CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 



































UNIVERSITY TOURS } 
ro EUROPE | 


i] 
65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT UF DESIRED | 







ddaress | 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
Managers of Unwersity Jours) 





HO EAST 42° ST New York City J 


The 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 
Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority. 

The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 












Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 
CAPITAL ------- $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ------- $ 200,000.00 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 


Lock Boxes 


Travellers Checks 








WE: SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS | 
4% ON SAVINGS 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








A new service— 


ae PRINTS 
_ FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


FIVE EXHIBITIONS 








1. Flemish 3. Italian 
2. English 4. French 
5. Spanish 





i-xcellent reproductions in natural color of 
works of these masters, among others: 


Raphael Rembrandt 
Titian Velasquez 
Haas Da Vinci 





loaned to schools, churches and other 
organizations 





For further information address 


EXTENSION DIVISION, 
University, Va. 














| 
ALEXANDER-SARRATT 


ARITHMETICS 


By THOMAS ALEXANDER 
and C. M. SARRATT 


Tir arithmetic to needs, ex- 
periences, and instincts of 


childhood 


Develop accuracy and speed in 
fundamental operations 


Clearly state aims and goals for 
each grade 


Stress formation of desirable 
habits 

Present complete diagnostic and 
remedial program 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cia! terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Tacoution: Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 

VIII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


Supplies 
Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 
and Pads, School Ink, etc. 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, etc. 





Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 





The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 











RicHMOND, VA. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 

TRADE SCHOOL 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 

FACTS 

Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 

JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 








[his is an A-class Senior Teachers College hold- 
ing membership in the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. It gives both the four year 
and two year courses leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education, and the two 
year Diploma, respectively. Strong courses in 
\cademic college subjects; Public School Mu- 
sic, Home Economics, Fine and Industrial Arts; 


Dra- 


Free tuition to Virginia 


Business subjects; Physical Education; 


matics and Expression. 


students who promise to teach in Virginia. Total 

ist $268.00 for nine months session. Full sum- 
mer quarter. Men received for summer quarter. 
New Dormitory just constructed. Winter or 


Summer catalog sent on request. 








| A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President. 
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The State Teachers | 


College _ 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 





COURSES OFFERED 


Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists—Dietitians, Cafeteria Managers— 
Home Demonstration Agents. 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 
Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 





Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
accredited high school. Expenses to prospective 
teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for 
‘wo years, $267 for room, board, laundry and 
regular school fees. : 


— 





For further information 
Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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The College of 
| William and Mary 


In Virginia 
| J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to- 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to 
certificate requirements. Write for particulars to 


H. L. Brinces, 
Registrar 


SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 


Decne 


K. J. Hoxe, 
Director Summer Session 
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RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 


Students admitted in September, January, 
March and June. Winter Quarter opens Jan- 
uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementary 
Certificate; two year courses leading to diploma 
and Normal Professional Certificate; four year 
courses leading to the Bachelor's degree. 

Unsurpassed courses in Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Violin, 
Voice Culture, and Art. 

Large number and variety of Correspondence 
Courses for renewal of certificates, college credit, 
or general culture. 


Free State Scholarships. Student Loan Fund. 


New, Modern, Fireproof Buildings. Large 
Library, excellent Laboratories, and Modern 
Equipment for the best type of colleges. 


For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Raprorp, VIRGINIA 
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Of Exceptional Merit 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community 


A single volume providing a year’s work in the most important topics of general science, 
presented by the cyclic method. It deals with the common facts and forces of nature 
which affect the life of every one, both in the home and in the community. This correlation of 
science with civics will lead boys and girls to become more intelligent citizens. 

Here are taken up vital questions relating to air, water, food, wastes, sanitation, and germ 
dangers, health habits and duties of both the citizen and the community. 





Lewis and Hosic’s New Practical English for High Schools—First Course 


A widely popular textbook which presents the subject in a fresh, stimulating manner. It accords 
with the pupil’s interests, experiences, and imagination and applies the study of English to 
the needs of his daily life. Contains an abundance of practical exercises. 


Place’s Second Year Latin 
569 pages. Superbly illustrated. 


HE “Training Camp” in this book provides an intensive study of the first twenty chapters of 

Caesar’s Gallic War, consisting of preliminary review, vocabulary, principles of syntax, the 
text, and exercises in Latin Composition. In the main part of the book the most significant portions 
of the text of the entire Gallic War are selected for translation. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 






































LOGAN, CLEVELAND, AND HOFFMAN 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


Price, 56 cents per set 
Two-Fold Economy and Concentrated Practice 


They give the student an economy of labor in practice, and the instructor 
an economy of labor in correction. Keyed to the appropriate sections in 
Woolley’s New Handbook, the set of thirty leaves provides concentrated 
practice and tests in grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and spelling. 
They are motivated by a chart on which the student plots his progress. A 
Check Book furnishes the marking key for rapid scoring. 


Form B of the Practice Leaves, alternative for schools that used the orig- 
inal form last year, is now available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Should be in 


every classroom! 











CLOPED 


School and Library Authorities 





































F 
EndorseCompton’s . Read Their Unsolicited Comment 
“‘Compton’s has undoubtedly beeome one Py the accepted Compton’s is the only encyclopedia included in general ref- 
juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique. erence list for rural schools prepared by Fannie W. Dunn, Col- 
isconsin Library Bulletin—December, 1925 umbia University. Recommended specially for material on 
“Every library, every school, and every home should have elementary science in Department of Superintendence Year 
such a simple, yet thorough and scholarly survey of encyclo- Book 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recognition 
pedia knowledge as Compton’s presents.” in the Year Book. On the approved list of every state regu- 
Michigan Library Bulletin. larly approving publications of this type. 
1 Seventh edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclu- 
School Price $55.00 sive Dura-Bound Process, 4500 pages; more than 8000illustrations 
Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
4 SS SSS = = — — = a == ae 
{ 
| 
Offers 200 titles of standard and modern works, carefully edited for school use and beau- 
tifully bound in handy volumes. The list is comprehensive, including classics required 
for college entrance as well as a large group of prose fiction, poetry, essavs, and drama. 
A representative list of valuable titles: 
AppAMs: Twenty Years at Hull-House Metvitte: Moby Dick 
American Democracy from Washington to Wilson PooLte: The Harbor | 
Cuaucer’s Canterbury Tales, from The Modern Rooseve.t’s Writings 
Reader's Chaucer by latlock and Mackaye CHRISTINA ROSSETTI'S Selected Poems 
CHURCHILL: Richard Carvel; The Crisis Selections from American Poetry 
Dana: Two Years before the Mast SHERIDAN The Rivals. and The School for 
a JONATHAN Epwarp’s Selected Sermons Scandal 
i Letters from Many Pens WHITMAN: Selections from 
4 Lonpon: The Call of the Wild Wister: The Virginian 
j 
4 : - : ° 
z Price $ .48 Bound in brown cloth 
— 
= Send for our new illustrated contents catalogue 
3 
| 
a r 4 Al rT r 
: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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| School Furniture, Auditorium Seating, Maps and Supplies 
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BLACKBOARDS, Sterling Slate, Natural 
Slate, Virgoplate, Slated Cloth, Crayons 
and Blackboard accessories. Maps, Pe en 
Globes and Charts, latest editions. Paper Globes, Latest 
towels, liquid soaps, floor brooms, disinfectants, janitor supplies, 
kindergarten furniture and supplies. Church Furniture and Sun- 
day School Equipment. Complete catalog or any special catalog 
mailed you on request. The best of everything for schools. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West Marshall Street, Richmond. Va. P. O. Box 1177. 











School Desks - Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs Laboratory Desks 
| School Supplies 





Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 


ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue | 





















The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 
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